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For More Than 64 Years the West’s Best and Most Modern Market 
IT WILL PAY YOU MORE TO SHIP ’EM ALL TO DENVER 
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“Our Help in Ages Past... 





Our Hope for Years to Come’”’ 


Passi was opened by men with God upon their 
minds. Their vision was prophetic, their passion was 
freedom. To our forefathers America was promises— 
promises faithfully kept in the land’s lush prairies, its 
fish-filled streams, its rolling country rich with wood 
and mineral. America was man’s new-found land of 
opportunity . 


New Americans flocked in from the nations of the 
world. Fleeing religious, economic and political prob- 
lems, escaping famine and despair, seeking freedom 
and opportunity, they came from the old countries 
to the new—from England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales 
—from Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Norway—from 
France, Italy, Russia, Poland—they came in their 
millions from these and many other countries. And 
they came to work in their own land, and to pray in 
their own churches. The land opened to these pioneers. 
It received their sweat and rewarded their labors. On 
its rich soil they raised their generations and marked 
their names. Deeply in its heart, they planted their faith. 


Over the American farmland, that faith blossomed 
sweetly. It grew from a sapling to a great tree, which 
now shelters millions from storms of the spirit. Today 
the churches of all denominations in America give out- 
ward and visible signs of the strength and purpose 
within our people. And in a new time of global doubt 
and fear, of clouded issues and terrible distress on the 
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continents our forefathers left, America’s churches are 
a source of the courage and perception we need. 


Now another Christmas is over the land . . . another 
old year draws to it. close. Joyously, at this time of 
spiritual accounting, churches are bright and fragrant 
with the faith of our fathers. Over Bethlehem the Star 
still burns, and if this statement may close, reverently, 
with a text, let it be from the writing of David, the 
poet, the great singer, who began as a tender of sheep, 
and became a king in Israel. For all of us in America 
today, a quotation from the Psalms is at once a re- 
dedication, and an act of faith in church and country: 
“Be thou my refuge henceforth and forever, and my por- 
tion in the land of the living.” 


To all our friends in America, 
we at Swift & Company wish 
a Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year. 


ha 


President 











































Stop PREVENTABLE LOSSES 


. CALF SCOURS 
CALF DIPHTHERIA 
BACILLARY ENTERITIS 
SHIPPING FEVER 
FOOT ROT AND 
METRITIS 
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Use ONCE-A-DAY TREATMENT 


with SULMET Bole 





Highly Effective + Low Cost + Easy to Give 


Safeguard your herds...and your profits... against disastrous attacks of any 
of the above diseases by treating sick animals with SULMET Sulfamethazine 
Lederle. ONCE-A-DAY treatment with this outstanding drug brings quick re- 
sults—often one treatment suffices. 

High effectiveness, low cost, and the practical advantages of once-a-day treat- 
ment—these are features of superiority that make SULMET Sulfamethazine a 
popular favorite with veterinarians, breeders, and stockmen throughout the 
country. These same features will win your enthusiastic support when you see 
how effectively SULMET control averts disastrous disease outbreaks in your herds. 

SULMET Sulfamethazine is available in four convenient dosage forms to suit 
your needs: POWDER, OBLETS*, EMULSION, and INJECTABLE SOLUTION (by or 
on the prescription of a veterinarian). This product should be used in accordance 
with instructions in the package literature. 


Your veterinarian is your depenc in the constant war against cattle 
diseases. Consult him for the most ¢ inagement practices and disease- 
control procedures to meet your ind ds. 


Free literature sent upon request. 


POULTRY DRINKING WATER SOLUTIC 1. also available for use as a drench. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Clip this coupon and send t dress below for your 
FREE COPY of “COMMO) \SES OF LIVESTOCK.” 
OE 
. LEDERLE LABOR. **FiES DIVISION 
Mima INDUSTRY sect G 
AMERICAN OM PANY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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The Lo okout —By I. E. MOLLIN 


The average individual is expected to eat 1535 pounds of meat in 1950, 
which is 6 pounds more than in 1949 and 14 more than pre-war years. Prob- 
ably most of the increase will be pork, which will continue plentiful. 


But note that demand for beef has held up in spite of strikes, com- 
petition from pork and increased slaughtering of beef animals. People like 
it. Some experts believe that pork is losing to beef its age-old title as 
the workingman's meat. 


No sharp break in consumer buying power in 1950 is seen by USDA fore- 
casters, although consumers have switched some of their grocery money to 
payments on automobiles. A further slight weakening in demand for farm 
products is likely. 


Cattle prices are expected to continue near 1949 levels. This is 
based on continuing strong demand. 


On the supply side, greater output of livestock and products should 
keep decline in total agricultural production slight. Livestock on farms 
is increasing and supply of feed is large. Beef cattle will have less com- 
petition for range and pasture, for sheep are away down in numbers, as are 
horses and mules. 


More cattle will be fed for the season, but, because of the heavy mar- 
keting of short-feds, doubts are raised as to whether the Jan. 1 number on 
feed will be more or less than last Jan. 1. Here is the U. S. cattle and 
sheep feeding situation as of Jan. 1 for recent years: 1945—cattle on feed 
4,411,000; sheep 6,911,000. 1946—cattle 4,211,000; sheep 6,837,000. 1947— 
cattle 4,307,000; sheep 5,693,000. 1948—cattle 3,821,000; sheep 4,851,000. 
1949-cattle 4,548,000; sheep 4,145,000. Fewer sheep and lambs will be fed 
the coming winter and spring. 


Feeder shipments into eight Corn Belt states, July-October, were: 
1948-cattle 1,355,000, sheep 1,333,000; 1949-cattle 2,004,000, sheep 
1,585,000. Some cattle may be carried over for grass in summer. Farmers 
hit by heavy winds in parts of South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa and Nebraska 
have bought cattle for their knocked-down corn. Some may be fed out, but 
chances are good that many may go to feeders as replacement cattle. 


Nov. 1 estimate put the 1949 corn crop at 3,357,618,000 bushels, 119,- 
000,000 less than the figure a month earlier. Our worst corn-borer damage 
is at least partly responsible. Corn holdover on Oct. 1 was 815,000,000 
bushels--record-breaking. 








Consumption of feed concentrates in 1949-50, according to the USDA, 
is likely to be more than last season but may not equal production, so 
Carryover of feed grains is likely again to increase. 


Imports of cattle from Canada for the year up to early November 
totaled 180,567. Imports of beef and veal were 52,168,404 pounds. Move- 
ment of sheep and lambs from Canada totaled 25,265 for the period. 


In mid-1949 land values for the country averaged 1 per cent below a 
year earlier, the first time since 1939 that the average has been below 
that of the year before. 
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Listen to 
MAN ON THE FARM 
Saturday at noon over 
your local Mutual Station! 
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Ful-0:Pep Range Breeder Cubes 


contain more protein... 





more minerals than ever before! 
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Amazing new formula promotes herd health 


big calf crops and milk flow! 


yes ...here’s an opportunity to 

give your herd the benefits of 
new developments in cattle nutrition! 
Ful-O-Pep Range Breeder Cubes have 
been stepped up in protein and min- 
erals! Sure can make a difference in 
herd health, milk flow and calf crop. 


Look at this lineup of ingredients 
Ful-O-Pep’s new formula gives you: 
a variety of proteins ... a special 
fortification of iron, copper, cobalt, 
manganese... plus calcium and phos- 
phorus... molasses... Delsterol and 
other feedstuffs cattle on the range need. 


And ONLY Ful-O-Pep is fortified 





1é FEEDS” 


It identifies your local Ful- 
O-Pep Dealer who sells 
quality Ful-O-Pep Feeds. 
Visit him soon. Ask for a 
free Ful-O-Pep Cattle Book! 





with Concentrated Spring Range*. 
Like green grass itself, this special 
Vitamin Boost supplies many nutri- 
ents needed for cow condition, ability 
to breed and easy calving. What's 
more, it stimulates the growth and 
multiplication of bacteria in the ramen 
—helping cattle to digest and make 
efficient use of range grasses and 
roughage. 


So feed improved Ful-O-Pep Range 
Breeder Cubes with complete confi- 
dence. See or call your Ful-O-Pep 
District Representative: or local dealer 
soon for more facts. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


''-O-Pep Cubes hold together ... 
as away and sifts to the bottom 
at's why Ful-O-Pep Cubes are 
‘ing on the ground as well as in 
‘em this year! 
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CALL FOR CONVENTION 


| Denver, Colo., Nov. 25, 1949. 


To MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE 
ASSOCIATION, AFFILIATED 


STOCK 
AND STOCKMEN GENERALLY: 


Call is hereby issued for the 53rd annual conven- 
tion of the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, to be held Jan. 5, 6 and 7, 1950, at Miami, Fla., 
with headquarters in the McAllister Hotel. 


UR MEETING will open just as the second session of the 
8ist Congress is convened. There is much legislation of 


ASSOCIATIONS country . . 


FREE ENTERPRISE 


We.should do all in our power to maintain the free enter- 
prise system, not only for our own industry but for the whole 
. and for coming generations. 


BRANNAN FARM PROGRAM 


importance to you, as stockmen and as citizens, pending before 


committees, or reported out during the first session but not 
finally acted upon; and, already, announcements as to plans 
for the second session indicate a broad legislative program 
that will be of concern to everybody. For that reason it ap- 
pears that the meeting at Miami will be one of the most 


momentous in our history. 


Among the important things that should be considered by 


the convention are the following: 


ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


We think it is dangerous to continue upon a deficit-spend- 
ing basis in peacetime—particularly with the national income 
at its present high level. The national budget should be bal- 
anced—and not at the expense of increased taxation. The rate 
is already onerous and it is feared that an increase would 


result in lessened business activity. 


We pointed to serious objections to this program at hear- 
ings before both the Senate and House committees last year. 
It is not clear whether there will be a real attempt made to 
push through legislation embodying this program in 1950, or 
whether it will merely be talked about and made a campaign 
issue in the fall of 1950. At any rate, we should take a clear- 
cut stand on the issue it presents. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


The campaign to eradicate foot-and-mouth disease in Mex- 
ico through multiple vaccinations of all animals subject to the 
disease in the infected area has made amazing progress. Un- 
less there are further setbacks, it is expected that the cam- 


paign will be completed sometime in April of 1950. Then will 


follow a period of intensive inspections, to be sure that the 


fight has been won. We should continue to give full support 
to the whole program. 


However, because of the recent outbreak near Mexico 
City of a new type of the disease, Type O (all previous infec- 
tion in Mexico has been Type A), it is now more important 
than ever that our scientists should have a research laboratory 
for the study of the disease and for adequate means of con- 
trolling and eradicating it 


(Continued on Page 10) 





The Mexican 


Program 


ECAUSE of the fact that recent offi- 

cial announcements have _ indicated 
that it is hoped the vaccination program 
will be concluded about the middle of 
next April there has been much specula- 
tion as to when the border quarantine 
would be lifted. One or two papers have 
jumped to the conclusion that the end of 
the vaccination program meant that the 
quarantine would be lifted immediately 
and we have just picked up a rumor that 
it is being stated along the border that 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation is working to that end. 


The rumor is entirely false. It is the 
consensus of all informed people dealing 
with this subject that there must elapse 
a period of at least two years, possibly 
longer, depending upon developments, of 
intensive and recurring inspections, to be 
certain that there does not linger any 
trace of the disease in the infected area. 
We think it would be equally bad for 
both Mexico and the United States to 
jump the gun, relax all precautions and 
lift the quarantine prematurely. This 
view is reinforced by the recent outbreak 
near Mexico City of a Type O infection 
Whereas all the previous infection in 
Mexico has been Type A; also by the 
fact that recently near Vera Cruz there 
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was an outbreak of Type A infection in 
a small herd that had already twice been 
vaccinated. It is only to be expected that 
there may be found isolated outbreaks of 
this kind for some time to come. 

Mexico and the United States have an 
absolutely common interest in getting 
this job done for keeps. It is a threat to 
the entire livestock industry of this coun- 
try so long as the disease exists in the 
herds of our neighbor to the South. The 
officials of the Joint Commission who 
have handled this tremendous program 
are indeed to be congratulated for the 
remarkable success to date. 


Welcome News 


HE Forest Service has decided to de- 

fer until 1951 announced reductions 
in grazing permits on the Roosevelt 
Forest in Colorado; has revised the 
stocking rate on the Kannah Creek range 
on the Grand Mesa Forest, agreed to 
renegotiate with permittees on the West 
Divide area of the Mesa forest. 


This i$ welcome news. Does it mean a 
change in the policy, from the recent 
ruthless course of the Forest Service in 
threatening economic havoc to many per- 
mittees and to communities, to a policy 
of reasonable use of the forest grazing 
land ? 


It is easy to see what would happen 
to our livestock industry if all the other 


lessors of grazing land—the states, the 
railroads, the Grazing Service, and in- 
dividual land owners—were to adopt the 
pattern that the Forest Service has fol- 
lowed in renting out its land. It would 
ruin the livestock industry. Incidentally, 
you don’t hear complaints about im- 
proper use on the lands of these other 
lessors. 

We hope that the action applying to 
Colorado permittees means that con- 
sideration will be given to the practical 
utilization of the grass instead of the 
impractical reliance upon the textbook 
theory of conservation of the range. 

The new action should be applied like- 
wise to other areas in the West where 
the Forest Service is threatening im- 
practical sharp reductions. This could 
indeed be the beginning of a better day 
for all concerned. 


Plenty of Reason 
ye more beef being produced, with 

the recent outbreak of strikes, and 
with lowered prices of pork, one might 
conclude that our beef market would suf- 
fer considerable disturbance. 

But has it? There have been some 
scattered reports of slackened beef sales, 
but, by and large, demand for the prod- 
uct has not been dampened, despite a 
cattle slaughter of 400,000 head above 
last year, despite the strike turmoil we 


(Continued on Page 53) 

































Call For Convention 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Congress at the last session appro- 
priated $500,000 and ordered the Bureau 
of Animal Industry to complete plans for 
the building of such a laboratory—one 
that could quickly be converted to vac- 
cine manufacture on a large scale if 
emergency arose—and authorized the 
bureau to option an off-shore site for 
the location of the laboratory. We should 
urge quick action to appropriate the 
funds to bring this proposed laboratory 
into existence. 


RAILROAD RATES 


Despite the protests of the livestock in- 
dustry during the past three years, there 
have been successive percentage increases 
in freight rates, amounting in all to 
something like 50 per cent. As our traf- 
fic manager, Mr. Blaine, predicted in the 
several hearings, the net result of all 
these increases has been a further diver- 





sion of traffic to the trucks, so that, 
actually, net revenues on edible livestock 
at the higher rates in 1947-8-9 have been 
less than in 1946 at the lower rates then 
in effect. 

In September Mr. Blaine petitioned the 
railroads for the elimination of the in- 
creases in Ex Partes 162, 166 and 168 
and consideration is now being given to 
that proposal by some of the railroad 
traffic bureaus. We should urge that 
this action be expedited. 


FEDERAL LAND ACQUISITION 


The acquisition of land by the federal 
government throughout the entire United 
States continues. There is need to 
arouse public opinion on this subject and 
thus to stop this bureaucratic growth at 
the expense of the tax base throughout 
the country. Each year there is a flock of 
bilis presented to Congress calling, on 
one pretext or another, for further such 
land acquisitions. 





City of Miami, Florida 





Rosert L. Frovo 
MarYOoR 


Officers and Members, 


November 3, 199 


American National Live Stock Association. 


Greetings: 


It is with much pleasure that on behalf of the 
citizens of Miami, I extend to the 53rd convention of the 
American Live Stock Association, scheduled to be held January 5-7, 


a most cordial welcome to Miami. 


We consider it indeed a high honor that our city 
has been chosen by your Association for its first convention held 


east of the Mississippi River. 


We also take pride in the fact 


that your Association, which has contributed so much over the 
past half century to the prosperity and well-being of our nation, 


has decided to visit us. 


I wish to extend to each of you, as members of the 
American National Live Stock Association, to your families and 
friends my personal invitation to come to Miami for the 1950 


convention. 


We would like to see this convention be the greatest 


and best attended in the history of the Association. 


We hope you will come in full force and come early 
s0 you can enjoy more of Miami's seasonal entertainment and will 
remain with us as long as you can conveniently do so. 


You will find our people friendly and hospitable 
and everyone glad to assist in making your stay a pleasant one. 


Miami is a city of many attractions, and since 
your convention is during our mid-winter seasonal activities, 
we are sure you will find much to entertain you before, during 


and after your convention. 


We hope that your convention deliberations will 
be helpful, that you will find opportunity for relaxation and 
play and that this visit will be repeated often in the years to 


come. 


RLF/jh 


rdially yours, 
Rob 5 GGL. 
Tayor 


FOREST SERVICE 

The ruinous policy being followed }, 
the Forest Service with regard to nun. 
bers of livestock permitted and length of 
grazing season is of grave concern to qj} 
livestock permittees. Some areas are }p. 
ing closed entirely, and the whole yp. 
duction program necessarily increase 
sharply the fire hazard on the forests, 

The first step in changing this policy 
is to get basic legislation enacted tha 
will guide the Forest Service instead of | 
leaving it entirely to its own devices 
Serious consideration will be given’ t 
this problem at Miami. 


INCOME TAXES 


Stephen H. Hart, attorney for the Na. 
tional Live Stock Tax Committee, yi 
be on the program at Miami to explain 
the present status of the application of 
the capital gains provision of the Rey. 
enue Act to profits resulting from sale 
of animals from the breeding herds. 


TARIFF 


Announcement has already been mat 
of a further international conference for 
the express purpose of making addi- 
tional tariff cuts and promoting larger 
imports of foreign products into this 
country. At the same time that this is 
being done, we are accepting thousands 
of displaced persons from the war 
ravaged areas of Europe and there is 
strong demand for an increase in the 
quotas for acceptance here. 


It would seem that the time has come 
when some agency should be set up with 
far greater power than the U. S. Tariff 
Commission now possesses, to safeguard 
the interests of American agriculture 
labor and industry against imports that 
will provide unfair competition to Amer. 
ican agricultural producers and which 
will bring unemployment in many in 
dustries in this country. 


OTHER SUBJECTS 


There will be many other matters o! 
interest that will be considered by the 
various standing committees: the Hoove! 
Commission report; federal beef gra¢- 
ing; the control of Brucellosis, ete. 










































* * * 





From present: indications, this will be 
the largest and most representative 
meeting of cattlemen ever held in this 
country. As this is being written, %' 
reservations have already been made 
The hotels are taking care of us in fine 
shape, and while there are ample rooms 
yet available to handle this convention, 
we urge those who plan to go to make 
reservations immediately, to be on the 
safe side. 

The Propucer has kept you informe 
of the entertainment plans. We will have 
a snappy, but relatively short, prograll. 
The meeting will be a most interesting 
one, and there will be plenty of time to 
enjoy Florida in the process. 


F. E. MOLLIN, 
Executive Secretary: 
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feeder of Terre Haute, Ind., discussing 


4% that phase of the business of supplying 
ad ) the public with one of its main items of 
th : e f f e food—meat; 

vu KRULL A ton Stephen H. Hart, attorney for the Na- 


to all 





ot : tional Live Stock Tax Committee, who 
e re. It is a pleasure to contemplate the many good things will review the current situation in re- 
eases f q that are being planned for the schedule of the coming gard to the application of the capital 
ts, , convention of the American National Live Stock Asso- aa to the sale of breeding 
) , . . . . e = Ps , 
Pes ciation at Miami. I am looking forw ard to it personally Wheeler McMillen, editor-in-chief of 
ad of | with much satisfaction because this promises to be an Farm Journal, Philadelphia, a publica- 
vices i. | exceptionally interesting and well balanced program, tion which is in touch with many phases 
an’ to os set in a section of the country that will be new to most of agriculture throughout the country. 
of us. This gives delegates from other areas an oppor- The program is not quite complete, 
tunity to learn first-hand something about the prob- and further announcement will be made 
lems and methods of operation of the southeastern through the press; present plans are to 
2 Na 2 cattleman, and in turn makes available to him informa- have another top-notch speaker or two. 
will tion about the stockman’s work in the West. aos 
plain : I hope that a considerable part of the membership Advance registrations indicate that a 
on of of our organization, as well as many other cattlemen, crowd of between 1,200 and 1,500 persons 
Rey- Mr. Smith will be at Miami to join in the transaction of important will be on hand when the meeting is 
| sale business connected with the livestock industry and in called to order. Hotel facilities are ample, 
a friendly exchange of views and ideas. but this is our last chance to repeat, 
A. A. SMITH, emphatically, that your request for ac- 
President. commodations should be sent in as quick- 
made ly as possible if you want to be among 
ce for 
addi- 
larger © ° 
» this 
a ee You al lami 
sands 
war- 
9 ITH THIS ISSUE we publish a final © ~ | 
_” reminder to all who are interested “ ot 
in the livestock industry that they are ti 
come } welcome to take part in the most repre- ee hs 
: with sentative gathering of stockmen on an “So 
Tariff record, this coming January at Miami. Ss ni +', 
gual’ | Details are beginning to shape up on the 3 
ilture, } program planned for the American Na- 
s tha! | tional’s 53rd annual convention, Jan. 5-7, 
Amer: § 1950, and all indications point to an ex- 
whici | citing opportunity to mingle with the 
ly ™ | men engaged in the various aspects of 
the beef livestock industry, to listen to 
a fine list of speakers on a variety of al- 
t lied subjects and, extra-curricularly, to 
ers 0 | enjoy the pleasures of one of the world’s 
. ” great playgrounds. 
al Speakers who have already accepted 


the American National’s invitation to ad- 
dress the Miami meeting include: 
Charles E. Kellogg, chief of the 
vill be Division of Soil Survey, Agricultural Re- 
tative search Administration, USDA, who is 
n this | well known for his level-headed views on 
n, 90" land use and conservation; 
made. Wallace F. Bennett, president of the 
n fine f National Association of Manufacturers, 
rooms § an entertaining and enlightening speaker 
ontiol; f whose approach to employer-employee 
make } relations is attracting much favorable 
mn the | comment the country over; 

John Holmes, president of Swift & 
ormed Company, whose address will be of par- 
lhave f ticular interest because the packing in- 
gram. § dustry he represents is the next-to-the- 
esting J ‘ast link between producer and consumer; 
ime to Paul Thompson, widely known cattle 
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Polled whitefaces on Florida range. 
ary: (Copyrighted Belden picture.) 
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Havana, Cuba. 


those attending this 53rd convention of 
the American National. 

The importance of this meeting can 
be seen in a list of problems which will 
be up for attention next year. These ap- 
pear in the secretary’s Call for Conven- 
tion, Page 9, this issue. 

The committees in charge of conven- 
tion arrangements are placing at the 
disposal of all delegates and guests time 
and facilities to enjoy the many possi- 
bilities for relaxation and _ recreation 
which Miami has to offer. 


The “stampede” to 
Havana, being organized by the officially 
appointed United Tours, is gathering in- 
terest right along. In mid-November 
close to 100 reservations had already 
been made for persons from all over the 
country; word received at that time from 


the travel service office was that they 
expected around 300 people to take ad- 
vantage of this unusual feature trip. Re- 
member: that’s United Tours, 329 E. 
Flagler St., Miami, Fla.—and don’t for- 
get to enclose the necessary $10 deposit 
per person to hold your reservations. 
* * * 


post-convention 


As in several years past, the National 


Juniors will have a big share in th 
doin’s of the American National, » 
only with the senior association but als 
in their own specifically planned busines 
sessions and entertainment features, 


As for the CowBelles, big plans a 


afoot to make this a very special occ 
sion for them..It seems natural to exper 
that this will be an extraordinarily gov 
CowBelle convention, particuiarly } 
view of the attractions of Miami. 


That seems to be about the last wo 
now—until we meet again at Mian 
Have a nice trip, everybody! 


Hasta la vista. 
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KNOW 
Your FLORIDA 


Some Details About Cattle Raising 
In the Convention State 






vA 


| TN the belief that the cattlemen who 
a be in Miami for the convention 
next month are interested in learning 
something before the trip about the 
work of their colleagues in the host 
state, the PropUcCER has gathered from 
several sources some brief data about 
various phases of the workings of the 


cattle raising business in Florida.— 
Editor. 

* * * 
Florida’s cattle industry has _pro- 


gressed “immeasurably” during the past 
15 years, telegraphs Oliver F. Goen, 
livestock extension specialist at the 
University of Florida in Gainesville, who 
explains further that with emphasis on 
the use of good beef bulls and on pas- 
ture improvement the beef producing 
qualities of Florida cattle have been 
greatly improved. 


Due to the lack of high carbohydrate 


in tl: 
lal, ne 


but aly} feeds, not much cattle feeding has ever 
busines § been carried on in the state except in 
ures, | the shade tobacco area around Quincy, 

_f where the emphasis is on the production 
ans af and accumulation of manure to be used 
al oc in growing shade tobacco. The emphasis 
0 expe! in Florida has mostly been placed upon 
ily gif the production of beef on grass, says 
arly ‘§ Mr. Goen, and ranchers there are stead- 


i. ily improving their pastures, with im- 
ist wai } provement in the quality of their cattle 
Mian! § following hand-in-hand. 


Since the advent of citrus by-products 
feeds (citrus molasses, dried citrus pulp, 
etc.) there has been considerable feeding 
of Florida cattle on grass with these 
feeds. A large number of ranchers in 
the southern part of the state are feed- 
ing citrus molasses in combination with 
a protein supplement, free choice, to 
their cattle on grass. 


Progress in the Everglades 


The Everglades, a section down in the 
southern part of Florida, is now a 
year-around cattle-fattening area, ac- 
cording to Ralph W. Kidder, animal 
husbandman at the Everglades Experi- 
ment Station. He reports that in a 
five-year test an average of 1,804 
| Pounds of beef was produced per acre 
: with no supplemental feeding, such pro- 
duction being possible on thousands of 
acres of muck land bordering Lake 
Okeechobee. Cattlemen going to the 
Miami convention of the American Na- 
tional will be interested in the fact that 
fattening has been carried on success- 
fully in the area for less than 10 years. 
The secret of the progress in feeding is 
reported to be the minerals, copper, co- 
balt and aluminum, put before livestock 
Ina salt mix or, in the case of sick cat- 
tle, given then in a drench. 
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Florida cattlemen aim to go all out 
to show off the state’s fast growing 
livestock industry to members of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion when they meet in Miami, Jan. 5-7. 


Largest East of Mississippi 


Irlo Bronson of Kissimmee, president 
of the Florida State Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, said that some western ranchers 
may be quite surprised when they see 
how the Peninsula State is doing in the 
cattle business. He recalled that a few 
years ago, when he attended a National 
conclave out west, a stockman there ex- 
pressed surprise at seeing a delegate 
from Florida. “I didn’t think Florida 
had enough cattle to be in our associa- 
tion,” he declared. “Thought the alliga- 
tors ate up the cattle in your state!” 


Since that time, Florida’s beef cattle 
industry has grown to be the largest in 
any state east of the Mississippi, and 
12th in the nation. Her progress in 
breeding and pasture improvement has 
been particularly rapid. ‘As illustration 
of this, Leland Pearce, Belle Glade cat- 
tle buyer, recently made this observa- 
tion: “Ten years ago, about 10 per cent 
of Florida’s feeder stock showed some 
signs of breeding. Today, 90 per cent 
of the feeder stock shows signs of 
breeding. The scrub cow is rapidly dis- 
appearing from the map of Florida.” 

(The references to improvement of 
cattle and pastures recurs consistently 
in the remarks of everyone who discusses 
the Florida livestock picture.) 


Florida owes these advancements not 


only to improved breeding but also to 
new knowledge about soils and animal 
nutrition—and most of the research 
from which this new knowledge was 
gained was done right within the state. 

Not quite a quarter of a century ago, 
Dr. R. V. Allison, now director of the 
Everglades Experiment Station at Belle 
Glade, discovered that what had been 
considered worthless land could be made 
to grow crops by the addition of min- 
erals which were lacking. This, and the 
discovery of better pasture grasses, 
opened the way to Florida’s booming 
pasture improvement program. 

Less than 15 years ago, ranchers 
planted carpet grass on their ranges 
and called this “pasture improvement.” 
Since then they have learned that car- 
pet grass provides very little nutrition 
for animals. Today, half a dozen other 
grasses, most of them only recently in- 
troduced in Florida, have replaced car- 
pet grass. Rated tops today among the 
grasses is Pangola, which has shown the 
ability to make 200 pounds of beef to 
the acre on what was formerly “worth- 
less soil.” 

With 500,000 acres of rich peat land 
to be made available for agricultural 
use by the completion of Florida’s all- 
over water control plan, the livestock 
possibilities in the Everglades area of- 
fer great promise. 

Scientists are now trying to develop 
a field corn suitable for production in 
the area upon which cattle would be fed 
before going to market. 


Shorthorn Influence 


Evidence of what Shorthorn blood is doing in Florida on common Florida 
cattle. The animal belongs to P. E. Williams, Davenport, Fla., who is a member 
of the executive committee of the Florida Cattlemen’s Association and a former 
president. He is a member of the legislative committee of the American National 
and a former vice-president. 











Major Cole's Christmas Dinner 


By TOI KERTTULA 


HEN CHARLIE RUSSELL NAMED 

his picture “Meat’s Not Meat Till 

It’s In the Pan,” the odds are he was 

thinking about Major Cole’s Christmas 
dinner. 


By 1890 Montana had become too civ- 
ilized for some of the old-timers, espe- 
cially Major Cole. Railroads and such 
were handy but, more’ and more, he 
found himself yearning for the good old 
days. Beef, and good beef, there was 
aplenty on his Bar Z ranch, but he 
couldn’t down his nostalgia for the buf- 
falo steaks of years gone by. So, he 
hankered to sink his teeth, just once 
more, into a juicy steak from the van- 
ished red man’s cattle 


Late in the fall a friend sent word 
that a Helena butcher had purchased a 


He had fallen out of the wagon, which now stood at a crazy angle. Across the 
wash a fire glowed ... around it, a small war party of Indians. 


14 


few surplus buffalo from the Indian 
reservation and was retailing the meat. 
Major Cole immediately ordered a hind 
quarter to be shipped to him at Malta. 


The meat was was due to reach Malta 
several days before Christmas and Cole 
dispatched Charlie Ford, the only cow- 
boy he was keeping on, after it. 

“In spite of whatever is going on in 
Malta,” he told Charlie, “you get that 
buffalo here before Christmas eve!” 


Charlie spent a typical cowboy eve- 
ning in town. In the morning, as he 
was preparing to leave, a bunch from 
the Circle spread rode into town. They 
hailed Charlie with ribald shouts and 
hauled him off to partake of Christmas 
cheer. What matter if Charlie had 
gone broke the night before? He had 
ridden many a circle with them, hadn’t 
he? 





It was good to be back with the oj 
gang again. There were raffles, shoot. 
ing matches and numerous other forns 
of entertainment to keep them occupied, 
Hour by hour Charlie postponed hig de. 
parture, 


ATE in the afternoon Charlie finally 

convinced the boys he had to gy, 
They helped him load and hitch up. 
Climbing to the seat, Charlie gave the 
old cowtown warning with a wild coy. 
boy yell. Even the dogs hunted shelte; 
as the team thundered down main street 
at a gallop. 


Shooting and shouting, the Circe 
crew escorted him to the edge of tow 
and stopped to watch as the buckboari 
went clattering over the frozen prairie 
From time to time lusty, but offkey 
snatches of “The Gal I Left Behind Me’ 
floated back to them. 

“Good old Charlie!” one of the boys 
laughed, “If he downs all he’s got along 
this trip he’ll be packin’ a bigger load 
than the wagon.” 

Beside the buffalo, and small items 
Mrs. Cole had ordered, he had along 
two jugs of whiskey for the Major. 
Safely tucked under the seat, where he 
could reach it easily, was the Circle’ 
Christmas present, a third jug. 


Long after dark Charlie reached : 
coulee halfway between the ranch ani 
town. Here he suddenly decided to mak 
dry camp. Starting early, he console 
himself, he could make it in plenty 0 
time. It was only 30 miles. 


Picketing the team, he rolled into hi: 
blankets in the wagon. Sleep would no 
come and ke continued to sample th 
boys’ Christmas present. 

Charlie awoke to find he had falle 
out of the wagon, which now stood a 
a crazy angle with one wheel up in the 
air. Across the wash a fire glowel 
and around it squatted a small wa! 
party of Indians. Charlie stared i 
horror, from a pole tripod over the fire 
hung the Major’s buffalo. The thre 
jugs were being passed steadily aroun 
the circle. 


Charlie groaned and shut his eyé 
The braves paid no attention to him) 
they were too busy wolfing down the 
half-raw meat and emptying the jugs 
All the while they kept up a continuov 
conversation. Charlie lay back and 
listened. 


He didn’t savvy their language mut! 
but suddenly he caught the drift of tl 


talk. They were planning to raid the F 


Bar Z! A feeling of futility and dé 
peration swept over him as he cussed, 
under his breath, himself, the Circle, # 
the buffalo and whiskey. The Coles, 
knew, would be at the ranch alone 4! 


it had been years since they had o 
thought of an Indian attack. A taste °F 
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buffalo and firewater had awakened the 
long-dormant savage streak in the In- 
dians. He had to do something quick; 
he’d sure cooked up a mess this time.! 


LOWLY he began to inch away from 

the circle of firelight. When he was 
sure the Indians were not watching he 
began to move faster. If he could just 
get to the horses! 


Reaching the team took time and 
there his troubles multiplied. The cay- 
uses, spooked by the Indians, weren’t 
having any of him either. He would have 
to take it slow, for he suspected he had 
been careless in anchoring the picket 
pins. A wrong move and the horses 
might break loose. 


Charlie knew his horses and, cold 
sober now, he made no mistakes. When 
he got his hands on the picket rope of 
the nearest horse he tried to pull it for- 
ward. The cayuse refused to budge. 
Slowly, hand over hand, he moved down 
the rope, all the while methodically cuss- 
ing the brone in a low, soothing tone of 
voice, When he touched it the pony 
began to gentle down but it still con- 
tinued to eye the war party and snort 
its distrust. 


Suddenly there was a wild commotion 
by the fire. As he snubbed the plunging 
brone down Charlie got a quick look. 
The party had broken up and the braves 
were staggering toward their mounts. 
Only the bones and empty jugs were 
left of the Major’s Christmas feast. 
This was a critical moment; would the 
braves come hunting his scalp? 


He didn’t have long to wait. When 
the party was mounted the leader turned 
his pony into the road. They were 
headed toward the Bar Z! 


Charlie wasted no more time. He 
mounted bareback and left at a gallop. 
There wasn’t time to get enough men 
to the ranch to repulse an attack. In 
fact, the only men close enough to get 
there in time were a couple cowboys, 
Bob Farnham and Will Huntley, who 
were wintering in a cabin several miles 
away. 

His main fear was that the boys 
might have gone to town. They had 
nothing to hold them for they were 
killing time, by trapping and breaking 
a few broncs, until roundup started 
again. 


He jerked his lathered horse to a halt 
at the cabin door and shouted, “Injuns 
raidin’!” Then he hastily added, “Hold 
your fire boys; it’s me, Charlie Ford!” 
When a muffled reply came from within 
he barged into the cabin. 


Quickly, while the two dressed, he 
told what had happened. 


“How many Injuns did you say there 
were?” Huntley asked as he stuffed 
cartridges into his pockets. 


“About 30, I reckon.” Charlie replied. 


“ : : 
Counting Mrs. Cole, there’s only five 
» _ . 
of us,” Farnam said. “You reckon we 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Unfilled Feeder Demand 
And 90-Day Wonders Feature Trade 


By H. W. French 


HE PATTERN OF THE CATTLE 
market the last month was about as 
expected. Little demand was shown for 
the short-fed cattle at many points but 
anything averaging good or better usual- 


ly found a ready outlet, although at 
times the comparatively good fed heif- 
ers were badly neglected. Receipts of 
range cattle are slackening, and the 
peak has been passed. 


Choice and prime steers sell in the 
specialty class but the medium short- 
feds find a limited call, and probably 
will not improve in the face of antici- 
pated increased supplies of such offer- 
ings for the next month or two. Many 
of the lower costing feeder cattle went 
out early and they are due to come back 
to market within the next month. 


Now that range supplies have 
dwindled, the country buyers are 
scrambling for replacement stock 
and this has resulted in a very ac- 
tive market at prices around the 
season’s highest level. This increas- 
ed buying is laid to many things 
other than confidence in the future 
market. It seems that much of the 
corn is down in the fields because 
of high winds and other causes and 
the cheapest way to harvest the 
crop is by the running of livestock, 
principally cattle. 


The corn crop as a whole is big and 
other feed is abundant and most farmers 
under such conditions feed more live- 


stock than usual and they never are in the 
mood to let feed go to waste. If one 
knew when these cattle would be mar- 
keted, it would be no trick to predict 
the price trend of fat stock, but most 
of the experts are not very bullish for 
the next few months. 


Although some choice to prime beef 
steers have been selling at $40 to $41 
at Chicago, only a little below the sea 
son’s peak, the big end of the choice 
sold at $32 to $38 at a time when med- 
ium to low good could be purchased 
mainly at $21 to $26.50. This wide spread 
has had a tendency to make for a two- 
way market for dressed beef in New 
York, with commercial and low good 
carcasses selling at considerable dis- 
count. 


Most of the medium to low choice fed 
heifers cleared at $20 to $29.50 and 
average choice sold up to $31.50, witi. 
high choice mixed steers and heifers 
selling above $35. Good beef cows on 
late days bulked at $16 to $18 although 
some went as high as $18.75 and can- 
ners and cutters usually ranged down- 
ward from $13.75. Only best heavy sau- 
sage bulls cleared upward from $18. 
Vealers sold as high as $30 but most 
sales were below $29. 


The ninety-day wonders—cattle out 
90 days—are coming to market every- 
where and more of them will be received 
during the next few months as many 
are making replacements every time 
they market what they have been feed- 


Champion Load 

Allen Fordyce, of Bar 13 Ranch, Sheridan, Wyo., shown with his grand 
champion load of calves at the fifth annual Chicago Feeder Cattle Show and Sale, 
Oct. 27-28. It was the first time that Mr. Fordyce had shown at the Chicago 
show which was largest ever held. The load sold for $60 a cwt. as 4-H calves 
in Pennsylvania. 








ing. Probably the peak for fat steers 
has been reached, but the most bearish 
do not anticipate good to choice steers 
during February down to $25 although 
they do expect a good many shortfeds 
to sell around $21 to $23.50. Talk al- 
ways reverts to February when consid- 
ering the future, as everybody seems to 
remember the low market that month 
last year. 

- When you meet a bear on the cattle 
market, the first thing he talks about is 
the expected competition from low priced 
pork. One packer admitted that they 
are unable to supply the demand for 
pork, while beef is very hard to move. 
As of Nov. 18, pork loins in New York 
were selling at $40 to $42, wholesale, 
while good to choice hinds and ribs of 
beef were quoted at $52 to $67. 


Cattle Feeding May Be More 
Than Year Ago 


Cattle feeding during the winter and 
spring season will be as large or larger 
than a year ago. There was a heavy 
movement of cattle into the Corn Belt 
during October, and buying in other 
areas also was liberal. Much corn is on 
the ground and the cheapest way to har- 
vest it is through livestock, preferably 
cattle. This condition has brought about 
some of the increased buying. There is 
a strong demand for cattle to consume 
the feed on wheat pastures. 


Subsequent prices for cattle will 
have considerable influence whether 
cattle go directly to feedlots from 
cornfields, or are roughed through 
the winter to be fed later. This is 
one of the uncertainties which may 
change the picture during the next 
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The “Auctionair” 


E. F. Thacker, (left) county extension agent, Prescott, 
Ariz., greets Auctioneer Tex Condon of Los Angeles, 
as he arrives to preside at the recently held calf sale 
of the Yavapai Cattle Growers in Peoples Valley. 








few months. Also there has been 
an increased number of calves and 
light yearlings purchased by feed- 
ers which may have a tendency to 
reduce .early marketing. 


The feeder movement from the South- 
west is expected to be smaller. Many 
cattle in the Southwest may be kept in 
the immediate area to consume the 
abundant feed reported. The future sup- 
ply of feeder cattle may be disappoint- 
ing. Feeding in California will be lib- 
eral but hardly up to the record of last 
year. 


Colorado, the leading cattle feeding 
state in the intermountain area, will 
feed fewer cattle. Other mountain states 
and the Pacific Northwest indicate re- 
duced feeding. Some drop in feeding in 
the irrigated North Platte Valley of 
western Nebraska and_ southeastern 
Wyoming is expected. Demand from the 
wheat pasture areas of Kansas, Okla- 
hom and Texas has been heavy. 


When feeder cattle disappeared in the 
producing areas, the buyers turned to 
the public market and bought heavily 
during October and the most part of No- 
vember, and as the range supply dwin- 
dled the buying seemed to be more urg- 
ent. The demand centers on calves and 
light yearlings but many heifers were 
included in the cattle purchased. A 
relatively small part of the buyers are 
after 900 to 1,000 pound fleshy steers. 


What About Thin Cattle? 


Already they are talking about what 
thin light cattle may be worth next 
spring. That is a long way off, but 
some would not be surprised if thin cat- 
tle 550 pounds down 
brought up to $30. This 
is not because they are 
particularly bullish on 
the fat cattle market 
between now and then 
but because they expect 
that class of cattle to 
be so scarce that buy- 
ers wanting them will 
pay little attention to 
price. 


This season, at least 
so far, the man too 
timid to buy cattle 
early in the fear of a 
big break in fat cattle 
missed the boat. Once 
they were convinced 
that prices would not 
break for replacement 
stock they were game 
enough to step out and 
fill their feedlots so 
there are very few who 
do not have close to a 
normal number to fin- 
ish out. 


Stocker and feeder 
prices climbed consid- 
erably of late although 
at Chicago there was 
not a complete recov- 
ery from the early de- 





cline. Stocker and feeder steers finigheg 
around steady to 25 cents lower than , 
month earlier, with replacement heifer 
steady to 50 cents off and feeder coy, 
strong. Prices for feeder calves did no 
show any material change. 


Hogs May Go Lower 
The hog is more lowly than usual, at 
least the price is low and may get lower. 


The relation between pork prices and 
beef prices is far from normal, and 
many are wondering whether the pork 
will sell higher or the beef sell lower. 
Currently, the retail demand for pork 
is enormous as the consumer realizes 
how cheaply he can buy it. 


It is a little too early for the mar. 
keting of fed lambs out of northem 
Colorado but within another month , 
fair quota should put in an appearance 
as some of the lambs went to the feed. 
lots early and have enjoyed excellent 
feeding conditions, with no storms in 
contrast to the severe storms of last 
November which resulted in such heavy 
losses in some places. 

Fewer lambs will be fed for market 
this winter and spring, chiefly because 
of the reduced number available. Many 
sections, especially the wheat pasture 
country, could use many more lambs 
and as of November 1, it was estimated 
that 370,000 lambs moved into Kansas 
wheat pastures. Supplies of grain and 
hay are ample, except in a few areas. 

It looks as though more lambs will 
be fed in northern Colorado but some 
decrease is expected in the Arkansas 
Valley and on the eastern Colorado 
wheat pastures. Western Nebraska and 
southeastern Wyoming report some de- 
crease. The number of lambs to be fed 
in California compares favorably with 
many of the earlier years, but is below 
last season. Elsewhere in the West, 
with the exception of New Mexico, feed- 
ing operations are down. 

Lambs are coming out of the westeri 
states at heavier weights than usual 
and this likely will cause some change 
in feeding practices. Continuation of 
favorable weather may result in many 
lambs out of wheat pastures going d- 
rect to market. for slaughter purposes 
rather than be placed in feedlots for 
further finishing. This might mean 
earlier marketing in many instances. 


RANCH COURSE POSTPONED 
AT WYOMING UNIVERSITY 


Because Wyoming ranchers have 4p 
parently been too busy during the fal 
to attend range beef production shor 
courses which were scheduled to begit 
Oct. 24 at the University of Wyoming, 
new dates have been set for them. The 
short courses will now take place Jat. 
23-Feb. 4. The subjects included art 
range management, feeding practices, 
diseases, insect control, animal breeding 
and judging, fitting and showing and 
general management practices. 
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The Panel of Speakers at the Brisk Meeting of Nevada Cattlemen’s Association 





A. A. Smith E. W. Sheets Harry Allen Senator Vernon 
National Better Tax Malone Metcalf 
Problems Breeding Load ITO Land 


Nevadans Set 
Membership Goal 


RESIDENT Russell Weeks told 200 

Nevada State Cattle Association 
members in Elko, Nov. 9, that the big 
question for the state is how to meet 
increasing expense and balance the bud- 
get. He opposed a sales tax if not ear- 
marked for education or old age. It 
would boomerang, he said, since labor 
could say it pays tax on bread and infer 
that stockmen should pay more on land 
and livestock. 


The convention was one of the best 
and brought to the members top-notch 
talks on popular subjects like taxes, 
breeding, public lands. Some new mem- 
bers were present, since a campaign for 
new blood had already upped the mem- 
bership and generally good financial 
status prevailed in the association, ac- 
cording to Secretary Dale S. Reynolds, 
who is also a rancher operating some 
90 miles south of Elko. 


A. A. Smith, Sterling, Colo., president 
of the American National Live Stock 
Association, talked to the group about 
national affairs. The Brannan plan is 
dormant, he said, but it is by no means 
dead, and the issue is vital to the cattle- 
man because the cattleman is a believer 
in sound marketing principles. He ex- 
pressed surprise that the secretary of 
agriculture continues to push this two- 
way subsidy program against so much 


opposition from agricultural organiza- 
tions. 


The subject of federal lands would 
naturally place high in Nevada as that 
state has more of it than any other. 
A talk by Luther T. Hoffman, regional 
administrator of the Bureau of Land 
Management, indicated the progress in 
administration that has come under the 
decentralization of the Grazing Service 
and reflected the cooperative attitude 
of the agency. “We are interested not 
only in management and conservation 
but also in utilization of the public 
land,” the administrator said. 

In an analysis of the public land sit- 
uation, Vernon Metcalf, Reno, consultant 
of the Central Committee of Nevada 
State Grazing Boards, pictured the de- 
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pendency of the typical operation in 
Nevada on public land and discussed the 
Hoover committee recommendation of 
merger of Forest Service and Taylor 
Grazing lands. Ranch operators, he said, 
should have tenancies on federal land 
that afford a reasonable continuance of 
the federal part of their “factory” at 
reasonable cost, with reasonable nego- 
tiability in the tenancy privilege so that 
they may borrow to some advantage, 
otherwise the part of their operation 
that represents their own cash invest- 
ment has no stability. 

One of the resolutions adopted fav- 
ored all possible consolidation of gov- 
ernment agencies, including those ad- 
ministering federal land where laws set- 
ting forth an equitable relationship be- 
tween landlord and tenant and the pub- 
lic should prevail. 

George W. Malone, U. S. Senator from 
Nevada, said we are resigning to the 
ITO (International Trade Organization), 
where Siam has the same voting strength 
as the United States, our right to ad- 
just by tariff differences in cost of pro- 
duction and standards of living as be- 
tween our nation and others. 








Mark Henry L. T. Hoffman 
Menke Schacht Public. 
Soils Publicity Domain 


E. W. Sheets, Reno, animal husbandry 
head at the University of Nevada, said; 
that the ultimate aim in breeding should: 
be to get sires that will make money 
for the stockman: “It’s a question of 
whether the animal you buy will be a 
money-maker.” His department is meas- 
uring animals by the performance of 
sire and dam to find the bloodlines most 
economical in,.the use of food both on 
the range and in the feedlot. 

A resolution endorsing the work of 
the Nevada Taxpayers’ Association and 
suggesting that stockmen support it 
was adopted. The director of this asso- 
ciation, Harry Allen, who might be 
termed a little Hoover Commission him- 
self, said that bureaucracy has grown 
so tremendously that it has got away 
from the taxpayers’ control. A way to 
regain this control, he said, is shown in 
the Hoover recommendations. 

Henry Schacht, director of agricul- 
ture, of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Calif., gave his 
observation in public-relations of the 
stockmen and the need for getting out 


Full presidenial attendance. Left to right: Walter M. Gilmer, Wells, past pres- 
ident of the Nevada Association; A. A.. Smith, Sterling, Colo., president of the 
American National; William B. Wright, Deeth, past Nevada president: Russell 
Weeks, Wells, re-elected by the Nevadans for his second term as president, and 
George Smith, Elko, past Nevada president. Nevada’s full list of past presidents 
is here represented. 
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The Get of 


WHR Emblem 27th 


Take Blues and Purples at 


CHADRON - BROKEN BOW - ALLIANCE 


At the strong Chadron show NZ Belle Em- 
blem by WHR Emblem 27th was champion 
heifer. She is shown on the right of the 
top picture. Sold at Broken Bow, she went 
to Earl Henderson, Hemingford, Nebr., at 
$1,500. The heifer in the center, NZ Belle 
Emblem 123d, was reserve champion at 
Broken Bow (the Cornhusker Futurity). A 
daughter of the “‘27th,’’ she sold to Hagood 
Bros., Broken Bow, at $1,850. The bull on 







the left was sold at $1,000 to one of west- 
ern Nebraska’s best commercial herds, 
owned by Dr. C. R. Watson, Mitchell. 

At the Western Nebraska Hereford Show and 
Sale at Alliance a son of B. Tone Domino 3d 
was champion bull and the reserve cham- 
pion was a son of WHR Emblem 27th, bred 
by us, consigned by Wilford Scott and pur- 
chased by H. H. Forney at the sale top of 
$6,700. 


Best 
three head 


Champion 
heifer 


WE ARE CONSIGNING TO ALLIANCE, NEBR., DEC. 19 


for the Nebraska Hereford Association sale six days before Christmas with 200 bulls offered. 
We're putting in 16 big husky bulls, all twos next February and March. Three pens of three 
bulls are al) by WHR Emblem 27th, as are our four individual lots. One pen is by B. Tone 3d. 


Remember how the WHR Emblem 2%7%ths were in strong demand last 
year? We’re offering you the same good kind of bulls again. Don’t 
overlook the B. Tone 3ds. They’re also top bulls. 





GEORGE HEINZ 


HENRY, NEBR. 














Fred Dressler of Gardnerville, Ney. 
da, vice-president (at left), and Seere. 
tary Dale S. Reynolds of Elko. 













facts about the industry. 

Other speakers included Elko County 
Extension Agent Mark Menke, who dis. 
cussed treatment of soils; Al Reed of 
the agricultural experiment station ang 
dairy and range specialist at Reno, wh 
explained the systems of bull grading 
now in vogue in several states; C, B, 
White, Jr., of the valuation division of 
the Nevada State Tax Commission 
Reno; Bob Turrittin of the tax commis. 
sion, Reno, and David O. Appleton, 
PRODUCER editor. 

The finance committee turned in 3 
report suggesting that each member 
present be handed two membership ap. 
plication blanks and send back to the 
association two new members. _V., P. 
Crosby, Jr., Gardnerville; W. W. Whit- 
aker, Fallon, and Elmer Cathcart, Para- 
dise Valley, were named in a resolution 
of appreciation for work done in getting 
new members. 

The officers for the coming year are: 
President, Russell Weeks, Wells; first 
vice-president, Fred Dressler, Gardner. 
ville; second vice-presidents, W. W. 
Whitaker, Fallon; Elmer Cathcart, Para. 
dise Valley; Oren Boies, Wells; Ei 
Murphy Arthur, and Lee Reborse, Gul. 
conda. 

Headed by William B. Wright, Deeth, 
past president of the Nevada association 
and the American National, the resolu 
tions committee offered resolutions 
among which were the following: 

Opposing government subsidies ani 
specifically the proposed Brannan plan; 

Approved range improvement but ask- 
ing that funds allotated for such should 
come by direct action of Congress; 

Endorsed tax equalization for Nevads 

































TREATED WEST FAIRLY WELL 

According to G. W. Evans, of Magds- 
lena, N. M., the president of the Nev 
Mexico Cattle Growers Association, “A 
careful survey of legislation adopted by 
the 81st Congress indicates the livestoc 
industry of the West was treated faitl) 
well.” He expressed gratitude over lf 
jection of the Brannan farm prograll, 
but regretted that the “peril poi 
clause was not retained in the Reciproc# 
Trade Act. Mr. Evans said he W# 
“pleased” with the army’s announe 
abandonment of the 33-mile extension 0! 
the Alamogordo bombing range, “whic! 
would have split New Mexico in two.” 
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WILLYS-OVERL 












In the farm field, none but a 4-wheel-drive truck can 
equal the performance of this ton-capacity 4-Wheel- 
Drive ‘Jeep’ Truck. It climbs grades up to 48%. 

Along with 4-wheel-drive performance you get 
the economy of low weight... functional body with 
wide opening hood... protected headlights... 
high clearance fenders that make wheels easily 
accessible. Gives years of dependable service. 

Available in pick-up or platform-stake models 
on 118” wheelbase, 5300 GVW, ton payload. 


4-Wheel-Drive JCP TRUCK 


FOUR-WHEEL-DRIVE TRACTION is the difference be- 
tween pulling through and being pulled out. That 
is why Willys-Overland farm vehicles with all- 
wheel traction outperform ordinary cars and trucks. 
In all kinds of weather and road conditions, you 
can always be assured of going through with 
Willys 4-wheel-drive vehicles. 





Four-Wheel-Drive and greater adaptability make 
this full-sized car ideal for farm and ranch needs. 

Six adults ride in roomy comfort ... with extra 
large parcel space. Seats are removable to provide 
up to 120 cu. ft. of load space. Has a safer, longer 
lasting all-steel body...washable interior... 
clearance for brush and gullies. 

See this 4-Wheel-Drive Willys Station Wagon. 
Also see the 2-wheel-drive models with your 
choice of 4 or 6 cylinder engine—each includes 


_ overdrive at no extra cost. 


Here is the hard-working vehicle that pays big 
dividends on any farm! You get more farm wor 
done with the ‘Jeep’. It spreads its cost over a 
greater variety of jobs than any other machine. 
The Universal ‘Jeep’ pulls at tractor speeds for 
field work—operates both pull-type and hydraulic- 
lift implements—tows a 5,000 Ib. payload on or 
off the road. In 2-wheel drive, it’s a pick-up for 
fast trips or highway hauling. With power take- 
off it operates shaft or belt driven equipment. 


4-Wheel-Drive UNIVERSAL ECP 


AND MOTORS, TOLEDO 1, OHIO * MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 






Proper Reporting of 


INCOME FROM DROUTH SALES 


By Stephen N. Hart, Attorney for the National 
Livestock Tax Committee, and W. D. Embree, Jr. 


GOOD DEAL of the range country in 

Montana, North Dakota and Wyom- 
ing has been hard hit this past year by 
drouth and grasshoppers. As a result, 
many ranchers have been forced to move 
their cattle or to sell them at forced 
sales, and there is much concern on their 
part as to the effect which this excess 
liquidation will have on their income 
taxes. It will cost the ranchers a great 
deal of money to purchase replacement 
stock, so it is important that the pro- 
ceeds which they receive from their 
forced sales are depleted as little as pos- 
sible by taxes. For this reason, there is 
set forth below a summary of ranchers’ 
rights under federal income tax laws with 
respect to capital gains, deductions and 
death losses. 

All stockmen should be familiar with 
the presently existing federal law and 
regulations by virtue of which they ‘are 
entitled, under certain circumstances, to 
treat the animals in their “breeding 
herds” as capital assets. There is tax- 
able only 50 per cent of the gain from 
the sale of such animals, whereas the 
full gain from the sale of animals not 
in the breeding herd is fully taxable as 


what animals are included in his breed- 
ing herd, a stockman should be familiar 
with the applicable rulings of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue and with re- 
cent court decisions which disagree in 
part with those rulings. These rulings 
and decision are therefore briefly sum- 
marized below. 


Summary of Rulings 

By virtue of Income Tax Rulings 3666 
and 3712, the Bureau has ruled (1) that 
a stockman’s “breeding herd” is the type 
of property which, when sold, is entitled 
to the advantages of the capital gains 
provision of the tax law; and (2) how 
the stockman shall determine what is 
his “breeding herd” for the purposes of 
this tax advantage. I. T. 3712 defining 
the “breeding herd” is somewhat com- 
plex, but the essence of it can be illus- 
trated in a simplified example as fol- 
lows: 

Rancher Smith was forced to sell all of 
his stock because of the drouth. What 
part of the proceeds of that sale is en- 
titled to the benefits of the capital gains 
provisions of the federal tax law, and 
what part of those proceeds is fully tax- 
able as ordinary income? The answer, 
generally, is that the portion of the pro- 


ordinary income. In order to determine 


ceeds received by Smith from his “byegg. 
ing herd” is entitled to the benefits of 
the capital gains provision, and that 
portion of the proceeds received from the 
sale of the remaining cattle is fully tay. 
able as ordinary income. It is therefor 
incumbent on Rancher Smith to deter. 
mine with great care what constitute 
his “breeding herd.” Smith should jp. 
clude in his “breeding herd”: (a) jj 
females which normally would be bred 
during the taxable year for breeding: 
(c) all ewe lambs or heifer yearlings 
held through the winter to be bred the 
following year; and (d) all heifer calves 
which Smith can establish as normally 
retained for replacement of his “breed. 
ing herd.” He should exclude from the 
“breeding herd” those animals which he 
customarily selects each year for sale ip 
the ordinary course of business, such as 
steer calves, the less desirable heifer 
calves, and steers and heifers raised for 
sale as beef animals. In addition, he 
should exclude animals which are over. 
aged, ill, injured, barren or sterile and 
the less desirable animals which are sold 
to maintain the size of the breeding 
herd. These latter animals we shall 
loosely refer to as “culls.” The result- 
ing number of animals remaining after 
this formula has been applied repr. 
sents the breeding herd, and gains re 
ceived on the sale thereof may be treat- 
ed as capital gains. Profit or loss o 
the sale of these breeding animals, if 
Smith is operating on an inventory ba- 
sis, is the difference between the price 


PAINTER HEREFORD RANCHES, 


3-year Purina Feeders, report 


@ EASY CALVING, PLENTY OF MILK 


© BIG CALF CROPS 


© LARGE CALVES AT WEANING 


“We believe Purina Range Breeder 
Checkers help us get big calf crops. 
Cows clean well, have lots of milk, and 
we have heavy calves at weaning time. 
Cattle relish Checkers, too,” says Larry 
Miller, executive vice-president and 
manager of the famous Painter 
Ranches, Denver and Roggen, Colo. 


Ray Bonta, cow foreman, says, “Before 


feeding Purina Range Breeder Check- 
ers we had to clean 20% of cows after 
calving. Last spring we didn’t have to 
clean a single cow!” 


Try Purina Range Checkers or Range 
Breeder Checkers (fortified with extra 
vitamin A for use when range is poor 
or to aid peak reproduction). See your 
Purina Dealer or Salesman for prices. 


Larry A. Miller 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Denver « Kansas City « Omaha « Pocatelle 


VARIETY DOES MAKE A DIFFERENCE 
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For the past 39 years, breeders and com- 
mercial producers have looked to the Denver 







Monday Night and Tuesday 







> January 16 and 7 Sale for the herd bulls for continued improve- 
Lamont Pavilion ment. Many have learned, too, that the fe- 

2 males consigned are always tops. 

iE. 200 HEAD Not more than 200 selling from all those 
150 Bulls — 50 Females cataloged assures a select offering. It will pay 

to be there. 


fs Sale starts 7 P.M. Monday night, January 16, and continues at 9 A.M. Tuesday, January 17 


—WRITE FOR CATALOG— 


fae AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
A. W. Thompson 


Charles Corkle “ 
Jewett Fulkerson 300 West 11th Street Kansas City 6, Missouri 


December, 1949 4 
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A new world record price for feeder calves was set at the National Western Stock Show in Denver for the 
Grand Champion feeders over all breeds by this load of Shorthorns, shown by Josef Winkler, Castle Rock, Colo. 

at the new high of $77 per cwt. They out-weighed the reserve 
They were purchased by Fulton-Foxley 


The calves averaged 454 lbs. each and sold 
champions* of 


Commission Co. 
breeds at the G 


REMEMBER, 
SHORTHORNS! 


GET IN STEP WITH PROGRESS—see the wonderful exhibit of Shorthorns at the Denver Stock 
. and especially the rugged, thick-fleshed, heavy-bodied Shorthorn bulls offered for sale. 
terature about how Shorthorns can increase your cattle income. Subscribe to Shorthorn 


Show 


Write for li 


a 


World, $2 for 1 year. 


cat Sw 


another breed of the same age 71 pounds per head. 
and donated to Boys’ Town. The same steers were Reserve Grand Champion fat cattle over all 
rand Champion Exhibition, San Francisco. 


SHORTHORNS 
ESTABLISH ANOTHER WORLD'S RECORD 


EXTRA WEIGHT makes bigger returns in the cattle business. 
cross-breeding is the greatest in modern history BECAUSE THEY SIRE BIGGER CALVES—both pure- 
bred and crossbred. Modern records, showyard competition and practical experience by all seasoned 
cattlemen prove conclusively that bigger calves gain and weigh more at any age. 
MORE EFFICIENT, MORE ECONOMICAL, MORE PROFITABLE use of all feeds and especially GRASS. 


YOU SELL BEEF BY THE POUND .. . AND PRODUCE MANY MORE POUNDS WITH 


, Peer S M8 Ori Ae 
Seu ise at 
Seeher fF ZhES 
DIEEK LALYED 


SEF WINKLER 








American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


DEPT. ACP 


NOW READY FOR YOUR INSPECTION 


AT THE RANCH 


BRED ANGUS COMMERCIAL GRADE HEIFERS. 
REGISTERED BULLS OF SERVICEABLE AGE — EXCELLENT BREEDING AND WELL- 
KNOWN FAMILIES. 


Call or Write for Complete Information 


wer ter Cm te 
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421 Continental Oil Bidg. 


Roggen, Colo. 


Denver 2, Colo. Tel. TAbor 5602 





RANCH LOANS 


Fair, business-like treatment—Your inquiry is kept 
confidential. Appraisals by experienced loan men 
who know the business of ranching. 


SAVE MONEY 


BE SAFE 


Ask us for details on the Equitable Society's 


Modern Ranch Loan Service 


JAMES H. DALY 


Livestock—Telephone 148-R 
Gillette, Wyoming 
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| which Smith would have retained as the 
Demand for Shorthorn bulls for 


They make 





CHICAGO, 9, ILLINOIS 





received and the value assigned them on 
the opening inventory. If Smith igs Op. 
erating on the cash basis, it is the ful] 
sale price of raised animals and the dit. 
ference between the price received an 
the animals purchased. 









The Albright Case 


So much for the method by whiq, 
Smith would determine under the Bp. 
reau rulings what animals were part of 
his breeding herd. But now comes the 
complication of the above-mentioned 
court decisions which partially disagre | 
with the rulings. These court decision; 
headed by the Albright case (decided by 
the United States Court of Appeals for | 
the Eighth Circuit) hold in effect tha 
once an animal has been used in the 
breeding herd, it remains a capital as. 
set even though it is sold as a “yl],” 
Therefore, under these decisions, thos 
animals which we referred to above a; 
“culls” are to be considered capital as. 
sets just as much as the choicer animals 

























breeding herd. Therefore, under thes 
decisions Smith is entitled to claim cap. 
ital gains even on his culls when he sel; 
out. But here is the rub. If Smith, rely. 
ing on those decisions, does claim capi- 
tal gains on his “culls,” the claim will he 
disallowed by the revenue agent under 
present policies, because the Bureau nr. 
fuses to acquiesce in these court de. 
cisions. Therefore, except in the eighth 
circuit, Smith will be required to litigate 
his claim to capital gains on culls. Before 
he enters into such litigation, he should 
consider whether his claim is large 
enough to warrant the expense. Even if 
he does litigate, there is no certainty 
that he will prevail, since the court in his 
circuit is not bound by the decisions in 
the eighth circuit and may hold contrary 
to the Albright case. 


In summation, the Bureau ruling al- 
lows Smith to take capital gains on the 
sale of any “breeding herd” animals, but 
excludes as breeding herd animals those 
animals which we have referred to 4 
“culls.” The court decisions, on the other 
hand, allow Smith to take capital gains 
on the “culls” as well, but, if Smith does 
claim such capital gains, he may have 
to go to court on the matter in all cir 
cuits except the eighth. 

Clearly, in order to get the benefit of 
these capital gains provisions on sale of 
all or a part of his breeding herd, # 
rancher should maintain careful invet- 
tories of stock and prepare careful sched: 
ules of the sales made of the various 
types of animals in his herd. 




























































































































Other Savings 


Another tax saving which is open 
the stockman is the possibility of taking 
deductions. Thus, a rancher should bk 
permitted to deduct the expenses \ 
which he has been put in moving his 
stock out of the stricken area and bring: 
ing his stock back to the ranch afte! 
his land has recovered. In addition, ht 
should be permitted to deduct all re 
sonable expenses incurred by him ” 
bringing his land back to normal. Ther 
is presently before Congress a bill clat 
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=| RANGE CAKE 


| MEASURE THE 
~ ADVANTAGES 


«| IN TERMS OF 
° YOUR NEEDS! 


ilk When you spend good 
ur! money for cake you 
itt} ~~ want all your dollar will 
tr! buy. Lincoy is made 
i} from the finest proteins 
itt 1 and the wafer shaped 
si} pellets are especially 
made for feeding on the 
ntef ground without waste. 
twef = Start Feeding Lincoy 
other Now! 





afte! 


901 RIVER ROAD 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





| clar- 
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NIXON & COMPANY 


Top outfits feed Lincoy year after 
year because they know it is tops 
in range cake! ! 


ee e © High Protein 


Cake for wintering stock is fed 
for its protein—Lincoy contains a 
minimum of 40%. 


eee Blended Protein 
Linseed — Soybean -— Cotton- 
seed meals each furnish a little 
n different protein — Lincoy gives 
you the benefit of all 3. 


ee@eNo Urea or Filler 


Only pure oilseed meals are used 
in Lincoy—No synthetic protein 
or fillers are used. 


eee Good Pellets 


Firm range wafers that don't 
crumble in the sack and waste in 
feeding. 


is ® °° Dependable Quality 


Ee 


ee 
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je © e Competitive Price 


Write, wire, or phone for price 
delivered your station. 
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2619 N STREET 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 






oY avai a-\l 
WAY TO CONTROL 


GRUBS 


LICE, TICKS, MITES 
Ch: OTHER STOCK PESTS 
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oi 
Powerful Insecticide With 
NEW TYPE, PERFECTED 


Brush In 





ernie: 


Automatically applies either oil or water 
base pest-killing insecticides. Cattle treat 
themselves. New type “SEAL FAST” valve, 
guaranteed not to leak, releases measured 
amount of insecticide. Perfected brush arch 
distributes insecticides where 90% of all in- 
*festation starts. Automatic agitator keeps 
insecticides in solution. 5 gal. supply can is 
stationary. RUST PROOF construction in- 
side and out. 
* Knocks GRUBS before they mature! Kills lice, 
ticks, mites, Keeps off flies, mosquitoes, etc. 
* Keeps cattle contented! Satisfies natural urge 
to rub. Saves destructive rubbing. 
*% Conditions hair and hide! Keeps animals sleek. 


*% Increases production! Users report faster gains, 
better finish, more beef, more milk. 


THOUSANDS NOW IN USE! 


A practical, proven successful way to control 
stock-pests. Hundreds of enthusiastic reports from 
users! No stockman can afford to be without this 
protection. 


seecept THIS ‘FREE TRIAL OFFER” 


Let us prove their valve to you. Mail coupon to- 
day for details of FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


= The Farnam Equipment Co., Dept. 800 
« Phoenix, Arizona, or Omaha, Nebraska 


s Please send details of ‘'Free Trial Offer’’ on 
s oe Oa and ‘‘Stock-Pest Control Manual’’ 


Sibi nicks aide keto auiaa 
TOT 
REM i asticn case ne sien once WARM: o> xc ae es 















ifying and confirming the rancher’s right 
to deduct expenditures in the conserva- 
tion of soil and water. This bill should be 
of help to stockmen who incur expenses 
in rehabilitating their drouth or pest 
stricken lands. 


Some death losses are bound to arise 
from drouth conditions and therefore the 
reporting of such losses deserves consid- 
eration. If the rancher uses inventories 
in determining his income, the death 
losses are taken care of automatically. 
Any reduction in the closing inventory 
over the opening inventory automatically 
reduces income. If the rancher files his 
return on the cash basis, he has no de- 
duction for death losses of raised ani- 
mals, for he has deducted the cost of 
raising them and he has no tax basis 
for the animals destroyed. Purchased 
animals, however, may form the basis 
for a casualty deduction. The cost of an- 
imals is not deductible when the pur- 
chase is made, and is deductible if and 
when the animals die. Similarly, a de- 
duction is permitted with respect to an- 
imals capitalized for the purpose of tak- 
ing depreciation. The undepreciated cost 
of these animals should be deducted as a 
loss in the year of death. 


In conclusion, stockmen should be care- 
ful to take full advantage of the capi- 
tal gains to which they are entitled un- 
der the above-mentioned Bureau rul- 
ings. In additional, they should give con- 
sideration to the question as to whether 
they wish to litigate in order to obtain 


| the additional “cull” benefits to which 


the Albright and subsequent court de- 
cisions say they are entitled. In this 
connection, although the Albright case, 
particularly in the eighth circuit, pro- 


| vides a definite basis on which to claim 
| capital gains on all sales of animals once 


used for breeding, a stockman, in making 
his decision as to whether or not he 
should claim a refund or claim capital 
gains on his return, should consider that 
if he claims capital gains in excess of 
those allowed by the rulings, his entire 
return will be carefully scrutinized and 
the government may well take occasion 
to be more technical and strict than it 
otherwise might. Thus, no hasty decision 
should be made in this matter until the 
taxpayer has discussed thoroughly the 
pros and cons of his particular case with 
advisers who should be well versed in 
the laws of income taxation in general 
and livestock taxation in particular. 





Officers of all local associations af- 


filiated with the Washington Cattle- 
men’s Association met Nov. 22-23 at 
Ellensburg to work with standing com- 
mittees of the state association in plan- 
ning the 1950 membership campaign 
and to take up such other matters as: 
disease and parasite prevention and con- 
trol, needed legislation, land use man- 
agement on state owned land, cattle 
marketing methods, stockman-sports- 
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man relationship, noxious weeds, ete. 
There are 18 of these county cattlemen’s 
groups that will work with the public 
relations committee of the state orgap. 
ization on a public education program 
concerning the problems of the livestock 
people. 



































Oklahoma’s Osage County Cattlemey 
have re-elected John Blanton of Pershing 
to the presidency of their association fo, 
1950. In a meeting which took place at 
Pawhuska, these officers were also re. 
elected: J. B. Smith, Avant, first vice. 
president; Jack B. Walker, Pawhuska, 
second vice-president; Edmund T. Ken. 
nedy, Pawhuska, secretary-treasurer, 
































The Oregon Hereford Association, or. 
ganized less than a year ago, has already 
issued its first informational publication, 
This is a directory which lists, alpha. 
betically, herds of all members, cross. 
indexed as to ranch and owner names, 
Copies are obtainable from the associa- 
tion secretary, Ralph L. Cook, 120 Stark 
St., Medford, Ore. 










Among speakers at the 33rd annual 
convention of the California Cattlemen’s 
Association will be Forrest Cooper, who 
will talk on the policy of the govern. 
ment in connection with grazing cattle 
on national forests. Date of the meeting 
is December 8-10 at San Francisco. 






At a meeting at Greybull, Wyo., called 
by Howard Fktner, vice-president of 
the Wyoming Wool Growers Association, 
a resolution was adopted calling on Con- 
gress to pass a law setting up an appeal 
board to which permittees could take 
their disputes with the Forest Service. 
Two hundred cattlemen and businessmen 
were in attendance. 














The Southern Colorado Livestock As- 
sociation will hold its annual business 
meeting and banquet and dance in Trini- 
dad, Colo., Dec. 30. President of this 
group is A. T. McCarty, and the secre- 
tary is Harry L. Beirne, both of Trini- 
dad. 











Around 100 cattlemen, members of the 
Cache Valley association, met at Provi- 
dence, Utah, the evening of Nov. 11 fora 
barbecue and to hear the comments of 
several speakers. 

L. C. Montgomery, president of the 
Utah State Cattle and Horse Raisers As 
sociation, touched on facts which he eX: 
plained bear out the stockmen in thelr 
position that the range is not on the 
downgrade, as stated by forest officials, 
but is being improved. He referred espe 
cially to a declaration made by the pre 
ceding speaker, John T. Caine III of 
Denver, that when he, Mr. Caine, was 4 
youth in that part of Utah he remem- 
bered the valley to be bare and without 
game, where now livestock plants are in 
successful operation. The Forest Service, 
Mr. Montgomery pointed out, should 
recognize thig progress and take credit 
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rnc vice > PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


The Occasion > Ayizona Hereford Assn. 


 S§ALE 
The Phoenix Stock Show 
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A select offering of bulls and heifers in single and 
pen lots from the top-flight herds of the country 


Shipping Weights of Some 1949 Arizona Weaner 
‘ Calves Are Exceeding 500 Ibs. Nov. Delivery 


Bred Right— Raised Right—- Priced Right 
Start the New Year Right 


Send for a catalog—Phoenix Stock Show, Drawer 71, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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faster, more economical gains. 


Cows Are 
More Certain 
To Breed 


Manganese in Morton’s Trace Min- 
eralized Salt plays an important part 
in bone growth, reproduction and 
lactation. Makes cows more certain 
to breed . . . drop healthier calves. 
Stimulates milk production. 


Growing 
, Animals Make 
Faster Gains 


Cobalt in Morton’s Trace Mineral- 
ized Salt helps set up a healthy con- 
dition in the digestive tract. There 
is more complete digestion of feed. 
Growing animals make better use of 
feed nutrients... gain weight faster. 


Mineralized Salt free choice. 





FREE CHOICE SALT IS THE LOGICAL CARRIER 
FOR TRACE MINERALS 


IRON, COPPER, COBALT, MANGANESE, IODINE 


Salt and the trace minerals work together better as a 
team than as individual elements. Because of this in- 
terdependence, they should be supplied the most effec- 
tive, economical way . . . by feeding Morton’s Trace 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET AND FOLDER 


Get all the facts on feedin 
Write for your copy of ‘‘Free Choice 
Salt for More Profitable Livestock 
Feeding’’ and important new fold- 
\ ers on trace minerals. Mailed free, 
} Also ask for new Trace Mineral 
folder. Write to: MORTON SALT 
CO., P.O. Box 781, Chicago 90, Ill. 





Protect your livestock against costly trace mineral deficiencies. 
Guard your profits. Feed Morton’s Trace Mineralized Salt free choice. 
It’s like a low-cost insurance policy covering all your animals. Ask for 
Morton’s Trace Mineralized Salt by name. Feed it free choice. 


Calves Are 
Sturdier, 


Thriftier 


Iron and copper in Morton’s Trace 
Mineralized Salt combines to make 
the hemoglobin or red blood cor- 
puscles which carry oxygen needed 
for complete assimilation of feed 
nutrients. Calves grow faster... 
cost less per pound of gain. 





Feed Costs 
Are Lower, 
Profits Greater 


Iodine in Morton’s Trace Mineral- 
ized Salt helps control the thyroid 
gland, which in turn controls the 
entire activity of the body. Internal 
functions are more vigorous. You 
have more profitable animals. 





salt. 






BEEF CATTLE 


are Healthier .. . Thriftier 


when fed MORTON'S Z2ce Chore 
Trace Mineralized Salt 


Salt is vital to the health and well being of your animals. It is necessary 
for the digestion of protein. Together with the trace minerals, it is es- 
sential to the entire hormone, enzyme and vitamin activities of the body. 

This is why your livestock need Morton’s Free Choice Trace Min- 
eralized Salt . . . Free Choice Salt combined with small but adequate 
amounts of iron, copper, manganese, cobalt, iodine. It helps your 
animals make better use of their feed . . . promotes better growth . . . 
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for it instead of continually pressing 
stockmen for further sharp reductions jn 
grazing use. 


Mr. Caine, the manager of the Na. 
tional Western Stock Show, predicted 
bright future for the Cache Valley live. 
stock men if good care is taken of the 
grassland. The valley, he said, is now jn 
a more favored position because jn. 
creased population in the Pacific Coast 
areas have resulted in the creation of 
markets only 600 or 700 miles away, in- 
stead of thousands of miles, like distant 
eastern ones. 


Mark Theurer, Cache Valley associa- 
tion president, called on David O. Apple- 
ton, editor of the American Cattle Pro. 
ducer, who was a guest at the meeting; 
he spoke briefly about the work of the 
American National. Entertainment and a 
movie rounded out the meeting. 


Secy. Brannan Explains 
Issuance of Forecasts 


A NUMBER of our readers expressed 

interest in a letter written by F. E. 
Mollin, executive secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, to Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
F. Brannan questioning various short- 
range predictions of livestock prices 
made by the Department of Agriculture. 
A further exchange of correspondence on 
the subject follows: 


DEAR MR. MOLLIN: I acknowledge and 
thank you for your letter of Aug. 26 com- 
menting on releases of the Department of 
Agriculture that contain predictions of 
possible trends in the livestock market. 


“You do not indicate whether you are 
thinking of certain publications or serv- 
ices of the department, or of all releases 
generally that may bear on _ short-run 
forecasts of livestock prices. In connec- 
tion with public notices and with reports 
to the Congress on so-called action pro- 
grams of the department, estimates of 
future price trends are often necessary. 
For instance, in many of the hearings re- 
garding agricultural legislation for 1950, 
on which the opinion of the department 
and of myself as secretary was solicited, 
there was considerable attention to the 
price outlook for various commodities. 

“Much of the opinion given incidental 
to action programs is obligatory. Re- 
leases occur often enough, especially dur- 
ing sessions of the Congress, to provide 
considerable public information on the 
department’s views of market trends. In 
addition, the department puts out a 
number of market reports that give both 
statistics and brief interpretations on 
current market developments and pub- 
lishes regularly a series of commodity 
outlook reports that deal more fully with 
the economic position and prospects for 
various commodities. The outlook state- 
ments, prepared in the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, ‘are the background 
for much of the economic extension work 
of the Extension Service. They are re- 
viewed before release by a department- 
wide board of commodity specialists, and 
are generally regarded as among the 
most reliable of the commodity analyses 
available here or from other sources. 
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A MAN WITH A COW HERD 
IS REALLY NEVER “BROKE” 


Ask the farmer, rancher or busi- 
ness man who owns a good herd 
of commercial or registered Aber- 
deen-Angus his reason for main- 
taining beef cattle. Primarily, such 
a herd makes use of pasture and 
roughages that are the necessary 
by-products of well-managed farm 
operations. 


A beef cow herd provides flex- 
ibility of management, demands 
less labor than other livestock, and 
can be turned into cash in an emer- 
gency. This holds true whether you 
are raising top quality purebreds 
for the nation’s breeding herds or 
commercial calves to be sold as 


stockers or fed on home-grown 
feed. 


DEMAND FOR COMMERCIAL ANGUS 


If you have commercial Angus cattle for sale, send 
comptete information to the national office. Address 
your card or letter to: Information Service. 
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For maximum returns from 
home-grown roughages, an Angus 
herd has no superior. High per- 
centage calf crops are the rule. 
Angus cows are superior milkers 
and wean their calves at heavier 
weights. On the butcher's block 
and in interbreed competition, An- 
gus steers have proven conclu- 
sively their superiority as produc- 
ers of better beef. 


Whether purebred or commer- 
cial, Angus enjoy a premium de- 
mand. Take advantage of this ex- 
panding market. Breed and feed 
Angus! 





For Descriptive Literature Write: 






4% Bren Ra ieed a 
“Tomorrow's Beer Cattte Topay™ 


ngus Breeders Association, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Forecasting future supplies, demand and 
prices of farm products is difficult at 
best. Fallible as are any future esti- 
mates, the majority of farmers have gen- 
erally favored our best efforts in that 
direction. Commodity outlook work was 
begun 25 years ago as a service to farm- 
ers, in recognition of the fact that a crop 
or a livestock producer customarily com- 
mits his labor and capital for enterprises 
that yield a return only months or years 
later. During the interval, the economic 
position of his products may change 
greatly. Yet the producer has no special 
facilities for appraising the outlook... 


“If the outlook reports of the depart- 
ment were to contain only historical in- 
formation, the bearing of that informa- 
tion on prospects for the future would be 
clear to the farmer only if he could do 
an analytical job of his own. He would 
be receiving from the Department ot 
Agriculture only half the service he 
needs, and would still be at a disadvan- 
tage compared with commercial firms. 
We continue to be asked for commodity 
forecasts. . . 


“Production of total meat animals, and 
particularly of hogs, is now on an up- 
trend. This means that some decline in 
prices is likely, and that it will be larg- 
est for hogs. We have no desire to make 
this kind of forecast, but I believe that if 
we fail to acknowledge that moderately 
lower prices can be expected for hogs 
we would be preforming a disservice to 
the hog producer, and possibly to the 
consumer as well. Nevertheless, in our 
outlook service we need also to caution 
against the unwarranted pessimism as to 
future prices that often prevails ... 
—Sincerely yours, CHARLES BRANNAN. 





“DEAR MR. SECRETARY: Thanks very 
much for your letter of Nov. 2. I appreci- 
ate your going into a detailed explana- 
tion of the work of the department and 
its many services in putting out statistical 
information relative to farm commodi- 
ties and interpreting the effect on the 
market in months to come. We are fully 
apreciative of these services and have 
endeavored to keep in close contact with 
them during the years. We never take a 
committee to Washington to deal with 
general agricultural problems that we 
do not take advantage of the opportunity 
to have a conference with Harry Reed or 
C. A. Burmeister to get their viewpoint 
of what is going on statistically and 
otherwise. 


“Our complaint, as indicated therein, 
did not go to the question of the outlook 
reports, the forecast of supply, the inter- 
pretation of their long range effect on 
prices, but particularly to what seemed 
to us a succession of ill-timed predic- 
tions as to the course of the market 
within a comparatively short period of 
time. It so happens that during the last 
spring and summer we saw several such 
items, all of them predicting lower 
prices and nearly everyone of them 
failed to hit the mark. They were not so 
identified in the brief press reports as to 
make it possible to determine in just 
what bureau they originated. 

“Our attention was first called to this 
matter by several complaints from indi- 
vidual stockmen who felt that the gov- 
ernment was working against them when 
such reports appeared in the press on 
the very day they were shipping to 
market. 

“TI think there is a definite need for 





CONSIGNORS 


Clarke Armstrong, 
Big Springs 
Roy Armstrong, 
Hemingford 
John H. Bennett, 
Hay Springs 
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Edward H. Scott, 
Hemingford 
Forrest J. Scrivner, 
Haigler 
R. A. Strate, Winside 
C. L. Walters & Son, 
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opportunity to buy bulls in 
uniform groups as to breeding 


The cattle will be sifted and 
any animal found not to be of 


good quality or not sound on 


The purpose of this sale is to 


give commercial breeders an 


and individuality. 


These are selling as 


three. There will be 


its feet will be rejected. 


ALLIANCE, NEBRASKA 
DECEMBER 19 


198 YEARLING 
HEREFORD BULLS 


dividuals and as 57 pens of 


LUTELY NO CHOICE OF PENS. 





caution in the issuance of short-range 
predictions as to price. The people of 
this country rather have a reputation for 
doing the unexpected and prices seen 
somewhat inclined likewise. Yours sgip. 
cerely, F. E. MOLLIN, 


THOSE “OVERGRAZING” 
PICTURES AGAIN 


(The accompanying exchange of let. 
ters has reference to a strip of pictures 
which appeared in the October issue of 
the PRODUCER.) 


My attention has been called to a 
series of pictures in the October issue 
of the AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER, of 
the Columbine Ranger Station pasture, 
San Juan National Forest. The accom- 
panying text refers to “an overgrazing 
situation.” 

Shortly after your inquiry to Mr. 
Sandvig (assistant regional forester at 
Denver) last summer, regarding the con 
ditions in the Columbine pasture, Super. 
visor L. R. Rist reported that the con- 
tractor who rebuilt the adjacent high- 
way in 1948 was given permission to 
remove gravel and earth from the pas- 
ture for surfacing material. The con- 
tractor then leveled off the area so it 
could be reseeded, and this was done in 
the fall of 1948. Recently Mr. Rist in- 
formed this office that the reseeding had 
been successful, and the pasture is now 
in much better condition than before the 
gravel was removed for the road. 

Of course it is quite natural for horses 
to seek a bare place to stamp flies, as 
the three horses were doing when you 
took the pictures on July 15. The graded 


NEBRASKA nererorp association 


“Herd Bulls for t 


he Range” 


The rules and regulations for 
this sale were drawn up by 4 
representative group of breed- 
ers of commercial cattle and 
the sale is under the super- 
vision of an Executive Com- 
mittee named by these men 
27 in- and composed of the following: 
Earl Monahan, Chairman, Hyan- 
nis; Wm. Ormesher, Chadron; 
Irwin Adamson, Cody; Morris 
Peterson, Lakeside; George 
Bunner, Hyannis; John McGin- 
ley, Lisco; Dewey Schaffer, 
O'Neill. 


ABSO- 





AUCTIONEER, CHARLES CORKLE 


For a copy of the catalog write Donald Sampson, Sec.-Mgr., Central City, Nebr. 
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Superb Modern Equipment Convenient Sanitary Lots 
Moderate Climate Conducive to Maximum Gains 
Balanced Rations Properly Fed 





Write, Phone or Wire for Details 


KAUFMANN FEED LOTS 


San Jose, California 
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barren area at that time constituted only 
a small portion of the pasture, and there 
was excellent feed within 100 yards of 
the gravel pit. 


Since Mr. Sandvig did not have this 
information when you talked to him on 
July 29, I am giving you the facts in 
fairness to the Service and the PRODUCER. 
—JOHN W. SPENCER, Regional Forester. 


I have received your letter of Nov. 17 
and appreciate the fact that everything 
you say in the letter is factual and rea- 
sonable. 

As a matter of fact, before printing 
the pictures. I checked with Mr. Sandvig 
regarding this particular area because I 
could see the caterpillar tracks running 
through the pasture; therefore, I knew 
that some work had been done in it. 

However, I believe you will also agree 
with me that the pictures definitely show 
the Forest Service is not following out 
in its own pastures the policies which it 
has laid down for the stockmen. In the 
first place, the Forest Service positively 
insists that stock should not be run on 
reseeded areas, until that area has had 
a chance to develop fully. Also, you must 
realize that the Forest Service insists 
that if there is a danger spot anywhere 
in an area, the entire area must be closed 
to grazing until that particular danger 
spot (or cancer, as Mr. Sandvig likes to 
call it) is cured. 

I also believe you will agree with me 
in my conclusion that the grass between 
the road and the forest fence must cer- 
tainly have been disturbed in the same 
construction work that did the damage 
inside the fence. The pictures definitely 
show that the grass outside the fence 
has recovered from this construction 


Why“‘tax” your own profits? 


Live animal prices reflect the selling values of various cuts of meat and by- 
products made from that animal. Bruises must be trimmed away, resulting 
in a less valuable carcass which means a lower selling price and less revenue 
for the packer: less revenue compels lower quotations. So, while you don’t 
see that loss occasioned by bruises, the loss is there just the same. 


Armour and Company packing plants still report considerable meat loss as 
a result of careless and rough handling of livestock. It seems almost crim- 


inal to lose meat already produced, with a loss of the time and money you’ve 
invested in it. 


You pay for bruises, so handle stock with care. A single protruding bolt in 
a loading chute, rail car, or truck rack can rob you of many profit dollars in 
a few minutes of time. Don’t “tax” your own profits; guard against bruise 


losses. 


Ua LOL UD: 


AND COMPANY 


damage, while the grass inside the fence 
has not so recovered. 

The picture also definitely shows that 
the area which has been overgrazed in 
this particular pasture is not limited 
strictly to the spot where the horses 
were stamping, as the close-up view of 
the fence shows the grass has been eaten 
down to the roots inside the fence while 
a good growth is in evidence outside. 

All we ask is that you and your forest 
officers listen with reason to the logic 
of the stockmen, the same as you ap- 
parently ask us to listen to your explana- 
tion in this instance——RADFORD HALL, 
Assistant Executive Secretary, Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association. 


COLORADO PERMITTEES’ 
SITUATION EASED 


HREE IMPORTANT RANGE AND 

watershed areas in Colorado were 
recently the subject of a conference in 
Washington which was attended by 
Regional Forester John W. Spencer and 
Assistant E. D. Sandvig. Involved were 
the West Divide and Kannah Creek cat- 
tle ranges on the Grand Mesa National 
Forest and several range allotments on 
the Roosevelt Forest. In connection with 
the West Divide section, the regional 
forester announced re-opening of nego- 
tiations with cattle permittees looking 


. toward partial adjustments in 1950 by 


deferring the remainder of the program 
while making a further study of the 
range. Controversial range adjustments 


General Offices, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois 








recently proposed for 1950 on the Rooge. 
velt Forest are to be deferred at leag 
until 1951, to allow time for considera. 
tion of a report on a study made lag 
summer by the National Forest Board of 
Review. The Washington office of the 
Forest Service will also investigate cop. 
ditions on that forest next year. 


On Kannah Creek, grazing use unde 
the mesa top is to be discontinued jy 
1950; adjustments on top of the mesg 
are to begin in 1951 and be completed jy 
1952. For a three-year trial period, 1,259 
head of cattle will be allowed and, there. 
after, the number will be increased oy 
decreased, dependent on range conditions, 
Owners with grazing preferance of less 
than 100 head will be given permits for 
any slack within the 1,250-head ceiling, 
In a 1947 survey, local, state and fed- 
eral officials recommended a stocking 
of not to exceed 930 head of cattle on 
top of the mesa, while a range expert 
employed by the city of Grand Junction 
to make an independent appraisal of the 
city’s watershed recommended 1,500 head. 
‘Lyle F. Watts, chief of the Forest Serv- 
ice, states that he has fixed the stocking 
somewhat more liberally than recom- 
mended in the 1947 Kannah Creek survey 
because, “I realize that no survey can 
determine precisely in advance the exact 
amount of stocking needed. Moreover, | 
am fully aware of frequent differences 
of opinion regarding safe grazing capac- 
ity estimate.” For these reasons the 
chief forester set the number at 1,250 
as stated. ‘ 
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Wheres your car 
of freight? 






Red Ball Information Service tells you — and 
tells you fast about your cars moving Santa Fe! 


Quick and dependable information about movement of freight is 
important to shippers that must make marketing and warehous- 
ing plans to the exact time of arrival of cars at their destination. 


To provide this Red Ball Information Service, Santa Fe main- 
tains more than 300,000 wire-miles of telephone, telegraph, and 
teletype circuits, which handle millions of long-distance calls 
and telegrams a year. 


This up-to-the-minute information is 
just one big reason why you will find 
it profitable to ship “Santa Fe—all the 
way.” For a copy of our Red Ball Infor- 
mation folder and more details on how 
Wwe can serve you, see your Santa Fe 
freight representative. 


F. H. ROCKWELL 
General Freight Traffic Manager 











McCarran Amendment 
To Army Appropriation Bill 


Most of our readers are familiar with 
the fact that Senator McCarran of Ne. 
vada authored an amendment to the 


| army appropriation bill designed to pre. 
| vent army purchases of meat from for. 


eign countries for use in occupied lands 
except in case of real emergency. The 
amendment is quoted below: 

“(12) Provided further, That no part 
of this or any other appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall be available for 
the procurement of any article of food 
or clothing not grown or produced in 


| the United States or its possessions, ex- 


cept to the extent that the secretary of 
the army shall determine that a satis- 
factory quality and sufficient quantity 
of any article of food or clothing grown 
or produced in the United States or its 
possessions cannot be procured as and 
when needed at United States market 
prices and without unduly increasing 
future United States market prices and 
except procurements by vessels in for- 


| eign waters and emergency procurements 


or procurements of highly perishable 
foods by establishments located outside 


| the continental United States, except the 


Territories of Hawaii and Alaska, for 
the personnel attached thereto. ...” 
The significant phrase of the above 
amendment is in bold face type. Previ- 
ously, the army appropriation bill car- 


| ried a “buy American” amendment of 


little value to domestic producers be- 
cause, instead of referring to market 
prices, it referred to “reasonable prices” 
which left it to the army itself as to 
what was “reasonable.” It was under 


| this loose amendment that the army 


purchased foreign beef twice early this 
year. 

In addition to the paragraph quoted 
above, a further amendment was adopted 


| making it possible for the army to pur- 


chase Mexican canned beef owned by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
use overseas. 


"You Can’t Eat Grass’ 


| 


32 


The American National’s public rela- 
tions committee has rung the bell with 
another excellent booklet which is at- 
tracting widespread attention. It is called 
“You Can’t Eat Grass,” and it tells its 
story briefly, pictorially and convincing- 
ly. The text, far from burdensome, is 
built around cattle raising and related 
agricultural scenes in many of the west- 
ern beef cattle producing states. It ham- 
mers home effectively the point that: 
“No, you can’t eat gras! But you cal 
enjoy meat, the main item of diet around 
which the American meal is built. . - - 
Vitamins, minerals and other necessary 
elements are concentrated all in one 
package. It is the foundation for strong 
bodies—for growth. Healthy bodies make 
healthy minds. Healthy minds make for 
sound thinking. Sound thinking is the 
hope for a better and happier future 
America.” 
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POINTED PARAGRAPHS 


From Public Relations Committee, Am- 
erican Nat'l Live Stock Ass'n 


W. T. COBB, Secretary, Louisiana 
Cattlemen's Association, Guest Editor 








Louisiana feels somewhat like a joint | 


host with Florida for the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association meeting. 
Louisiana was the first southern state 
to join with the western states and has 
continued its support since 1938. 

. eS 


Louisiana is on the dividing line be- 


tween the Southeast and Southwest and | 
is usually not considered when speaking | 


of the Southeast and is rarely consid- 


ered a southwestern state, but we do | 


have a place in the agricultural picture 
that is unique. We have a greater di- 
versity of crops than any state. At 
present we boast of cotton, rice, beef 
cattle, sugar cane and dairy products 
in the order named. In addition, more 
fur coats come from Louisiana’s fur in- 
dustry than from any other state. We 
have a well developed trucking section 
and our poultry industry contributes 
some $19,000,000 to the gross farm in- 
come. The production of swine is in- 
creasing rapidly with the increased corn 
yields. 
« ” x 

Swift and Company operates one of 
its many packing plants at Lake Charles 
and more than 20 independent small 
packers help make a local market for 
a large part of our beef production of 
approximately $50,000,000 in value. 
Forty-four auction barns furnish addi- 
tional marketing facilities. 

a * * 


Our state association has been active 


for 18 years and has made splendid con- 
tributions to the welfare of the industry. 


During the 18 years of its existence it | 


has been instrumental in ridding the 
State of the cattle tick and tuberculosis. 
It is now giving full support to the 
Bang’s control program initiated by the 
Livestock Sanitary Board. 

* * * 


_ The association has been instrumental 
In securing appropriations for the sup- 


port of animal industry education with | 
the result that our State College of Ag- | 


riculture, a part of the State University, 
maintains purebred herds that are among 
the best at any state institution. .. . 
The association’s support of junior club 
activities has been a major factor in the 
growth of this movement. . . . Through 
its efforts, 4-H club members were able 
to send a group of calves to the Inter- 
national where they attracted lots of 
attention, as it represented the first 
effort of a state from the Deep South to 
show a carload of steers at the Inter- 
national show in the junior division. 
* * * 

It will be some years yet before 
Louisiana will be in a position more than 
to supply her own needs for beef. The 
Tapid increase in total production has 
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FEED ‘Dust.Free” ROLLED GRAIN 









YOU'RE PAYING for a fone 
Grain Roller. - - why not — 
one! If you feed hammerwiG 

ground grain YOU'RE P 
Gor grain lost because of dusting, 
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tive disorders, bloat, etc. 
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ground grains! 
Satisfied Customers Everywhere 





The BRAND OF 
TOP QUALITY... 


A 


Styles and Designs 


Oats, Barley, Corn, Wheat 
Kafir - Any Small Grain 


coding Ressults with DUST-FREE’ 


Fresh Rolled GRAIN! Does it Faster, Cheaper 
Rolled grains are recognized as far superior to hammered or 
ground grains because rolling crushes each kernel WITHOUT 
DUSTING, thus making it more palatable, and much easier to 
digest. Prepare all your feed grain this better way with a low 
cost, Farnam “Farm Size” Grain Roller. Roll it on the farm, 
when and as needed, at a lower processing cost. Feed it FRESH 
rolled, full of nutritive value. Make every bushel of feed produce 
more growth, more meat, more milk, more profit. 


MAKE THIS TEST! Feed rolled grain for one week... 
Then try feeding ground or hammered grain. You'll be 
thoroughly convinced that rolled grain is a far superior, more 
economical feed. 


Accepé Qur ‘10-Day Free Trial’’ Offer 


Prove these claims to your satisfaction. Fill out and mail coupon below 
for illustrated literature and details of our “10-DAY TRIAL” offer. 
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The FARNAM EQUIPMENT CO. 
Phoenix, Arizona or Omaha, Nebr. 


Send me free Grain Roller literature and details of i 
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for DRESS AND SERVICE 


Hyer boots have been the tops in quality for over 70 
years. Only one kind of material is used... the best 
that can be obtained! You can buy these boots out of 


regular stock or have them custom-made. 


In Hyer 


boots you get the benefit of 4 generations of 
bootmaking experience in pleasing the most 


particular people. 


Ask your dealer for Hyer Boots or write direct 


for dealer’s name. 
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C. H. HYER and SONS 


Makers of Fine Boots 
Since 1875 
OLATHE, KANSAS 
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In 1947, the average American consumed more 


meat than he did in any of 38 previous years— 
or 156 pounds. 


“Were we directed from Washington when to 
sow, when to reap, we should soon want bread.” 
—Thomas Jefferson. 
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Rotenox 


Rids cattle of grubs (wolves, warbles) be- 
fore injury to hides. Penetrates tiny breath- 
ing holes to kill grubs before they mature. 


Gives fast, thorough control of lice. An 
excellent tick eradicator. Equally effective in 
control of mange mites, 
screwworm and other 
stock-pest infestations. 
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SUCCESSFUL 
YEAR! 








LESS WORK! NO DANGER! 


Rotenox kills cold-blooded insects with 
amazing paralytic action, yet is NON- 
TOXIC to warm-blooded humans and live- 
stock. Easier to mix! Easier to apply! Does 
not require high pressure application. 
Won't scald or blister. Won't stain or 
gum hair. Can’t harm livestock! 





Pe cce pel ThisFREE TRIAL OFFER’’ 


Rotenox has demonstrated its effectiveness 
to the satisfaction of the nation’s leading 


livestock producers. To demonstrate its 
superiority to you, we invite you to try 
Rotenox at our risk. Mail coupon below for 
“Free Trial Offer” and valuable 32-page 
“Stock-Pest Control Manual.” 
No Cost! No obligation! 







THE FARNAM COMPANY 
Dept. 703, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Omaha or St. Louis 
Please send details of 
‘*Free Trial Offer’’ on 
Rotenox and ‘‘Stock- 
Pest Control Manual”’ 

FREE. 
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| of liquor and wire. 


not kept pace with the increase of in- 
dustrial expansion and increased popu- 
lation with their attendant demand for 
more meat. . .. At present the state 
produces about 70 per cent of the meat 
consumed and furnishes some cattle for 
stocker purposes. 
oe -: of 


The present system of beef production 
is based on the cow-calf plan, with few 
cattle held over... . / A large part of this 
calf production goes to market as 
slaughter calves. 

x SS oe 
The Public Relations group is ren- 


dering splendid service to the industry 
and its work should be expanded as ra- 


| pidly as possible. 


* x *K 
Louisiana expects to have a good del- 
egation at the annual convention in 
Miami in January. Some of our dele- 
gates will drive (it is only 1,300 miles 
from Louisiana’s capitol), some will fly 
down and others will travel by train; 
but roads are good and the trip down 
will be interesting. 
* * * 


We hope many of our western friends 


| will find it convenient to pass through 


Louisiana and visit with us either on 


| the way down or on the return trip. We 


will be glad to give any assistance we 
can to any such visitors. Come see us. 


Major Cole’s Christmas 


(Continued from Page 15) 
could hold the ranch aaginst them?” 
“Well, no I guess not,’ Charlie ad- 
mitted reluctantly. “But, maybe, if we 
could head them off at Canyon Pass we 
could ... Say, I’ve got an idea!” he al- 


| most shouted as he jumped down from 
| the bunk. 


Enthusiastically Charlie outlined his 


| plan. The boys considered it a moment. 


Then Huntley asked. “You reckon we 


| ean beat them to the pass?” 


“Sure.” Charlie answered quickly, 
“It’s only eight miles if we cut across 


| the mountains and 20 by the road.” 


Farnam nodded and said, “Looks like 
she ought to be worth a whirl anyhow. 
Let’s go!” 

As they were leaving Charlie sudden- 
ly asked, “You boys got a gun I can 


| borrow? I reckon those varmints stole 


mine.” 

On a pack horse they lashed a quar- 
ter of beef and the boys’ entire stock 
Riding single file, 
with Huntley in the lead and the pack 
horse between Farnham and Charlie, 
they headed for the hills. 

There was no snow and the night was 
cold and dark. The horses’ hooves kept 
up a dull clatter as they moved at a 
fast trot across the prairie. Charlie 
sensed, rather than saw, the position of 
the riders before him. 

As they began to climb they ran into 
snow which grew deeper as they went 
higher. Going was harder and slower 
but they continued to push their horses 
as fast as they dared. 






PAWS began to break as they reach 

the summit. It was too cold to poh 
long and they started the descent whi 
promised to be steeper than the clin, 
They hurried as fast as they dared 
slide the pack horse down the slope, | 
he fell and broke the jugs it would) 
disaster. 


When they reached the canyon flo 
the pale winter sun was rising throug, 
a thin layer of hazy clouds. The 
scouted the canyon and found no tray 
of the Indians’ passing. They had hea. 
ed the war party off. But their eq 
might be short and they worked fast, 

In a trailside box elder grove the 
bent the tips of three saplings and wire 
them together to make a makeshift tri. 
pod, Then the beef was hung into plac 
with wire. They were not particularly 
careful how they handled the meat fo; 
as, Farnham said, “This is one time | 
don’t eat my own cookin’.” The jug: 
were set on the trail side and the pack 
horse picketed nearby. 

While Charlie started the fire the 
others snaked up dry cottonwood fy 
fuel. But the fire was slow in start. 
ing and all three pitched in to gathe 
more dry sticks. 

A faint yell sounded down the car. 
yon. They had been right—the Indian 
were coming! Frantically Charli: 
worked to fan the blaze to a good start. 
Farnham mounted and held the horse 
while the other two continued to coar 
the fire. Slowly it began to climb ani 
lick at the meat. 

“Here they come!” Farnham shoutedf 
as the first Indian rounded the rockf} 
point. Charlie and Huntley ran for thf 
horses. They mounted and _jockeyelf 
their horses around to give an impres 
sion of utter confusion. Then they thur- 
dered down the road with the whol 
war party whooping after them. “I 
sure ought to look natural to then 
varmints the way we had to get ani 
leave the pack horse behind,” Charlie 
shouted to the others. 

A mile down the road they pulled up 
and sat listening. There was no sound 
of pursuit. “I reckon they stopped for 
breakfast,” Charlie said as he rolled # 
smoke. : 

After a quick council of war they 
decided Charlie should ride to the ranch 
while the other two stayed behind to 
fight a delaying action. Huntley uw 
buckled his gun belt and handed it t 
Charlie. 

“Better take this along,” he said. “A 
rifle is all I’ll need and if they get ™ 
you'll sure be needing it down there. 
Farnham nodded and followed sult 
Charlie buckled on the guns and gal 
loped down the road. 

Cautiously the partners started back 
tracking up the road. It seemed certall 
now that the Indians had stopped 
the fire. 

After a while they left the road aml 
moved more slowly, stopping frequently f 
to listen. Finally Farnham dismounted f 
and said, “They ought to be right around 
the bend. You hold the horses and I'll 
climb up for a look-see.” 
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Slowly he worked up the hill, slipping 
from boulder to boulder and dashing 
across open spaces. “Dern Injun!” 
Huntley muttered as he watched Farn- 
ham advance. 

Gaining a commanding position, Farn- 
ham cautiously raised his head above a 
boulder. After a bit he signaled Huntley 
to join him. 

The sight which met Huntley’s eyes 
was the same Charlie had awakened to 
the night before. The Indians were sit- 
ting around the fire,. passing the jugs 
and roasting the meat, 

For hours they sat behind the boul- 
der, watching the feast and making 
plans. “I reckon,” Farnham said, “the 
best bet would be to open up on them 
as they get on their ponies. Kinda long 
shooting but we ought to be able to leave 
a few there anyway. Then we can re- 
treat and ambush them at the next 
point.” 


But as more and more braves fell | 


asleep it became apparent that their 
warlike intentions were forgotten. Only 
a few staggered around the fire, gnaw- 
ing at the bones and shaking the empty 
jugs. 

“Charlie sure had them figured right,” 
Huntley finally said. “Chances are when 
they wake up they’ll have forgotten all 
about raiding. Might as well head for 
the ranch.” 


At the Bar Z they found everything 
in readiness. All the guns were loaded 
and ready. All moveable objects, which 
the warriors could use for cover, had 
been hauled away. The windows were 
shuttered, barricades prepared, and the 
dry grass burned from around the 
house. 


The chances of a raid now were re- 
mote but still they took no chances. All 
that night they took turns on guard, 
standing for hours in the cold along the 
trail. If the Indians came the guard 
would allow them to approach to point- 
blank range. Then he would empty his 
gun into the mass to creat confusion to 
cover his escape and warn the others. 


((SRISTMAS morning broke clear, 

cold and bright. It was a relief 
after the long night’s vigil. Major Cole 
called them all to the 
pointed. On the hillside, several miles 
away, the Indians were moving in single 
file along a cattle trail. They were 


headed away and their gawdy blankets 
made brilliant patches of color in the | 


early morning sunlight. 


“Sure is a pretty sight,” Charlie fi- | 
nally said, “I never thought an Injun | 


could look so pretty—even going away!” 


When the Indians had gone Cole beck- | 
oned Charlie outside. He took him to a | 


shed where hung the carcass of a fresh- 
ly killed buck. 


“I was watching for you to show up 
yesterday morning,” he said, “and this. 
boy stepped out in the open over there 
on the hillside. I couldn’t resist the 
temptation to see if I could still shoot 
straight.” 


For a while they examined the buck 
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verything... 
except the sizzle! 
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ALL these good things moved by 
railroad — except the sizzle! Yes, it 
took a lot of railroading to “cook up” 
this traditional American meal —juicy 
T-bone steak, green peas and big, 
baked potato. 

The prize steer, for example, rode 
all the way from the Western ranges 
to a Corn Belt feed lot on a special 
livestock train. Along the route he 
was properly fed and watered—thanks 
to carefully watched train schedules 
and the railroad’s precision handling 
of livestock. Then, fattened, slaugh- 
tered and dressed, this choice beef 
moved tableward once more —in a 
carefully iced refrigerator car. 

And the potatoes—moving to mar- 
ket from different regions—took skilled 
railroad handling, too. Suitable cars, 
heated to hold temperatures above 
freezing in some areas, refrigerated 
to keep them properly cool in others, 
were on hand. 

As for the peas, in addition to the 
fresh crop moving to market in re- 
frigerator cars, the railroads handle 
most of the frozen, dried and canned 
varieties. 

These are just examples of the way 
railroad “know-how” gets stirred into 





Announcing THE RAILROAD HOUR 
Every Monday evening now on the pY 
National Broadcasting Co. Network. 


all the different kinds of foods which 
farmers raise for America’s tables. 
And railroads do know a lot about 
these foodstuffs. How to anticipate 
seasonal and regional harvests. How 
to keep them fresh and flavorful en 
route. And how to get them to the 
most profitable markets—speedily and 
easily. 

It’s this practical effort to help 
farmers prosper so that the railroads 
may prosper, too, that has helped 
make the American farm and the 
American railroad system the envy of 
the world. Between them—efficiently, 
independently, self-reliantly—they’re 
handling the vital job of helping to 
feed a hungry world. It is a shipping 
job, incidentally, which no transpor- 


tation system except the railroads 
could handle. 
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in silence. Then the Major added, “You 
know Charlie, next to buffalo, venison 
makes about as good a Christmas dinner 
as a man’s likely to get.” 


“You bet!” Charlie replied and heaved 
a sigh of relief. It was the first indica- 
tion of how the Major would react to 
the loss of his precious buffalo. 


Back inside, the Major brought out 
another surprise. He rustled four 
glasses and from another room a full 
jug. “I’ve been saving this for over ten 
years,” he explained, “waiting for an 
extra-special occasion.” 

Charlie took one look at the jug and 
bolted for the kitchen. “Water for me, 
boss,” he said over his shoulder, “I 
don’t want to see any more Injuns.” 


THE SWIFT TOUR 


HE REGULAR annual tour of west- 

ern and southern ranchmen, with a 
few college men included, arranged for 
the purpose of giving these men an in- 
sight into the relation between the fat- 
cattle market in Chicago and the whole- 
sale and retail markets of the East, as a 
courtesy of Swift & Company, has re- 
cently been completed. There were 22 
men in the party, and for 10 days they 
were afforded the opportunity to study 
these marketing problems at first hand 
and on the inside. 


It was a most interesting trip. What 
an intricate system it takes to distribute 


fresh meat daily to every part of the 
country! Sometimes people complain 


about the wide spread between the pro- 
ducer and consumer; but no other people 
on earth demand the service that makes 
available to every consumer almost any 
kind of fresh meat, dairy products, fruits 
and vegetables every day if they so de- 
sire. 


The demand for beef—as we surveyed 
the wholesale and retail markets—was 
most encouraging. True, there were hun- 
dreds of thousands of people out of work 
at the time, due to the costly strikes. 
The weather was very mild for the time 
of year and people were heading for the 
country by the thousands on week-ends, 
instead of staying at home and eating 
good roast beef. But everywhere we went 
we found that the demand for good beef 
has increased through the years. Pork 
is no longer the favorite in most cases, 
except of necessity because of lower 
prices. The relatively high incomes of 
laboring groups today, compared with 
any previous time in our history, has 
put them in the class to step up to the 
meat counter and buy practically the 
best the market affords. 


It was encouraging to find that a 
great majority of the chain stores in 
the East, and including chains that cater 
to lower-income groups, have installed 
open, self-serve, refrigerated meat con- 
tainers. It seems to be the consensus that 


the use of these facilities not only has 





removed the principal bottleneck in fog § 


chain-store merchandising, but, in adg. 
tion, has substantially increased the sal, 
of meat. Many consumers buy what they 
came after and then look around “a 
pick up something else that appeals t, 
them. 

The increased packaging of frozey 
meat, not yet employed extensively 
the principal beef cuts, likewise is mak. 
ing meat available in all kinds of places 
—oftentimes when the regular food 
stores are closed. (I stopped recently at 
a filling station in the Everglades coup. 
try of Florida and found a deep-freeze 
cooler with several different kinds of 
frozen beef wrapped up in pound pack. 
ages ready for the buyer. The proprietor 
stated that he previously had maintained 
a regular old-style butcher shop and, 
with an uneven demand for his product, 
suffered substantial losses from spoil- 
age.) 

The research facilities of Swift & 
Company were an eye-opener to the 
members of the tour. 

The meat industry is progressing; the 
cattleman seems to be in a good posi- 
tion to take advantage of the opportun- 
ity it offers——F. E. Mollin. 


BEEF GRADING PROPOSAL 


Action on the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s proposal to split the Com- 
mercial beef into “Regular” and “Con- 
mercial” has again been deferred. 
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" Model 8150—8 gals. per minute—from 20 Ibs. 
to 500 Ibs. pressure—150 gal. tank 
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@ Rugged Design 
@ Long Lasting 
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Good Ranching 


NO BETTER NAMES 


THE LAST WORD 
IN PERFORMANCE. 


quick divi- 
dends in time, 
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creased produc- 


You Cant BUY MORE and SAVE SO MUCH... 


TECO Cattle Squeeze 


CATTLE STOCKS 
CALF CHUTES 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILED INFORMATION 
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trails turn south— 


Watch for WHR influence 


you find WHRs everywhere 
you find good cattle | 


@ on the range 
@ in breeders’ herds 
® in the feed lot 


INDUSTRY FILM READY 


An advance showing of the American 
National Public Relations Committee 
film, “All Flesh Is Grass,” at Sheridan, 
Wyo., drew an audience of 250 business- 
men and ranchers, says F. H. Sinclair, 
committee adviser. 


The 1,200-foot film (it runs about half 
an hour) takes its title from the Book 
of Isaiah in the Bible. Showing first the 
buffalo herds and the longhorns of old, 
our present day meaty cattle come into 
the picture, with all the processes of 
ranching on mountain and plains oper- 
ations pictured — branding, vaccination, 
fence building, haying, with shots of 
wild life. It shows cattle marketed and 
fed in the feedlot and describes the end 
products — tasty meat, shoes, pharma- 
ceuticals, etc., and the advantage to the 
public that flows from reinvestment in 
construction, repairs, wages, etc., and 
that grass is the backbone of all this 
good. 


_The film was made by the Film Vaca- 
tion Land Studio at Sheridan. The script 
was written by Mr. Sinclair, narration 
by Paul Harvey, noted commentator with 
the American Broadcasting Corporation 
in Chicago, and music by a Chicago or- 
chestra. Many ranchers and business- 
men and several government agencies 
contributed in the making of the film. 

The film is to be made available to 
state associations. It will also be loaned 
to any organization that wishes to show 
it. Copies may be purchased for $200. 
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WYOMING 
“HEREFORD 
RANCH 


FOR 'AN EVEN BREAK’ 


“An Important Citizen,” a movie put 
out by the Arizona Cattle Growers As- 
sociation public relations committee, is 
doing a job in schools, at clubs, and in 
various places so folks may learn some- 
thing of the range cattle industry in 
Arizona, says Mrs. Keith in her weekly 
news letter. Mrs. Keith continues, “This 
picture does not show all the problems 
of raising cattle. That is not necessary. 
You can solve your own problems just 
as any other group of business men 
solve theirs—if you are not being false- 
ly accused and have an even break. 
That’s all the cattlemen have ever asked 
—an even break and a chance to work. 
This movie shows great areas of Ari- 
zona that are suitable only fer livestock 
grazing. Ninety per cent of the state 
is that sort of land. There are no drug 
store cowboys shooting up towns or 
riding like fury over the mountains, as 
many so-called western movies depict 
the cattle business. This is an educa- 
tional film and we believe it will go out 
and do a job of acquainting people with 
the importance of the cattle business in 
the state.” 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 





See you in 
eid 


OUT OF PRINT 


About 10 years ago Executive Secre- 
tary F. E. Mollin of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association authored 
a booklet called “If and When It Rains.” 
In the course of the years 20,000 copies 
have been printed and distributed. The 
last available copy has now been sent 
out. It was mailed to an agricultural 
college in Maine. Previously, other ag- 
ricultural colleges all over the country 
had requested, and received, hundreds of 
copies of the booklet. 

In 1936 there was printed a much 
more elaborate publication entitled “The 
Western Range,” usually referred to as 
the “Green Book.” It was a government 
report purporting to show that the range- 
land under use in the West had changed 
from a beautiful, virgin, lush paradise to 
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almost a denuded and waste area. It was 
so recklessly overdrawn in many of its 
pages that it virtually cried out for an 
answer. That was why “If and When 
It Rains” was written. It set forth the 
stockman’s side of the rangeland pic- 
ture. 


SPEAKS ON FOREST SERVICE 

F. R. Carpenter, Hayden, Colo., law- 
yer and cattleman, made one of his fine 
speeches before the Colorado Farm Bu- 


reau meeting in Denver Nov. 16. Mr. 
Carpenter’s subject dealt with the trouble 
between the Forest Service and live- 
stock permittees, particularly in Colo- 
rado. 


Constant propaganda, nurtured and 
also instigated by the Forest Service, 
has put the public in the frame of mind 
where it believes there is something 
wrong with the cattleman. But consider 
for a moment, he said, that the Forest 
Service is not the only landlord the 
stockman has. Stockmen commonly 
lease lands in their business. They 
lease it from railroads, from the Grazing 
Service, from states. and from many in- 
dividuals. In none of these cases do we 
hear the stockman called a despoiler of 
the land he uses. Of course the stock- 
man practices conservation. He must. 
It means his bread and butter. 


The Forest Service has become a sort 
of high priesthood, he said, and the 
priests with their high technical learning 


THE 
WORLD'S 
LARGEST 

SELECTION 

OF 

BULLS 





not official of course: 


are imbued with the notion they can do 
no wrong in their benevolent despotism. 
Mr. Carpenter said it is up to us to pro- 
tect both the Forest Service and our- 
selves from the Forest Service empire, 
because we must have bureaucracy but 
it must be bureaucracy that functions 
in a democratic sort of way. What is 
needed, he said, is rule by law and not 
by top men of a bureaucracy. Specifical- 
ly he called for a law to establish real 
advisory boards that would function for 
a purpose and machinery that would 
give aggrieved permittees a right of 
appeal. 


F. & M. Watched Closely 


Continuous inspection in the section 
where Type “O” foot-and-mouth disease 
broke out near Mexico City on Oct. 24 
is being maintained to see that it has 
not spread. Previous outbreaks in Mex- 
ico and a later one had all been of the 
Type “A” disease, and if further out- 
breaks of the Type “O” occur it will be 
necessary to provide a vaccine that will 
develop a resistance to both types of 
virus. 

In the meantime the slaughter and 
burial method and disinfection was swift- 
ly put into operation on the one ranch 
where the outbreak occurred, involving 
269 animals, of which 92 were cattle. 
Investigations continue in an attempt to 
discover the source of the Type ‘“O” 
virus. Three conjectures have been made, 




























NATIONAL WESTERN STOCK SHOW 


rar cATTLe DENVER UNION STOCK YARDS. ,, SAte CALENDAR, 
FEEDER SHOW oeien- aes ais tee 
FEEDER SALE JAN. 13 thru 21 Pee coe oe 


THE WEST'S MOST USEFUL LIVESTOCK EVENT 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCES December, 1 


(1) that it came 





with the first vaccine from Europ ype 


the start of the vaccination program j, J 
Mexico; (2) that the virus changed frm, § 
Type “A” to “O”; (3) sabotage. 1, 
first has been held as the most plausi}j, 
and the last ruled out. 

Type “A” and “O” are the most fr. 
quent viruses present in European oy, § 
breaks; Type “C” frequently occurs jy 
Mediterranean areas, and all three typ 
are present in South America. 

Vaccination is continuing and as 4 
Oct. 21, 30,881,633 injections had bee ff 
given with 35,524,000 doses produced, 


Da 


VALUE OF ORGANIZING 


An itemized table showing member.) 
ship, dues, net worth, etc., of well-off) 
ganized labor is summarized in Ney; 
Week: Fifty unions representing 11,691, 
600 workers (out of 16,000,000) show ne 
worth of $339,000,000. Meat cutters, fo; 
instance, are 197,000 strong, their initia. 
tion fee is $5 with monthly dues of $1,5) 
and their net worth is $4,300,000. 


NEW FOOD FILM i 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Willmett 
St., Willmette, IIl., distributes a filn 
called “Production of Food.” Central 
theme is the Asiatic diet—the eating 
of grain products. The film shows 
among other things how many people 
can live off an acre growing grain and 
how many on the same acre growing 
livestock. Rental for the film is $2.5 
plus shipping costs. 







Here is the best 
place to buy your 
bulls—no need to 
travel thousands 
of miles when 
you may take 
your choice of 
thousands gather- 
ed here. Bulls to 
fit every pocket- 













need. 
high altitude and 
on the plains. 
You will find 
what you want 
here. 
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YOUR CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


The McAllister 


MIAMI'S BIGGEST 
AND BEST HOTEL 


NOTED 
e FOR © 


... If you've never eaten West Indies Rum Pie 
at the McAllister . . . How can you 
talk about tourists, sun-hunters and the like ‘til 
you've tasted this heavenly blending of 


thick cream, dairy butter, fresh eggs and 


real Bacardi Rum that nestles between N ot Q iT th t bi " 
a whipped cream topping and a downy U € a Ig. 
RESO. 


bed of light-as-a-feather sponge cake? Glory in this Yet the new Mcallister King-Size-Glass holds not 


eaaVacne TO Ras aoe 


‘ or 3...not4...not 5... but 6 full ounces. It’s twice as big as the 
masterpiece as it is served only at the 


average glass -- ot no increase in prices. 
McAllister . . . then, Citizen, you ve Treat yourself to a King-Size cocktail today .- 


tasted everything. It’s the biggest value in town. 


ON THE BAY AT FLAGLER ST., HOME OF THE BIGGER JIGGER 
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HOMOSASSA 


SPRINGS HOTEL 


HOMOSASSA SPRINGS, FLORIDA 





is today acknowledged the most 
complete and unique RESORT 
and SPORTS HOTEL on Florida’s 
West Coast (80 miles north of St. 
Petersburg on Gulf Coast High- 
way). 

Wonderful fresh and salt water 
fishing. Excellent duck and quail 
hunting. Competent, well-equipped 
native guides. Swimming pool, 
trapshooting, lawn sports. Golf 
nearby. U-Drive-It cars. Resident 
house physician. 

Accommodations, cuisine and 
service to please the most exacting 
sportsmen and their wives. 

Capacity 60 guests. American 
Plan. Rates $12.00 to $18.00 per 
person daily, depending upon ac- 
commodations required, number of 
persons in the party and length of 
stay. Write: 


Oscar T. Johnson 


Owner - Host 
HOMOSASSA SPRINGS, FLA. 
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MIAMI’S Smart, Modern 


ALCAZAR 


HOTEL 


ON THE BAYFRONT AT 5TH ST. 


Nearest hotel to the 
Convention 


_ Delegates from All 
States Invited 


ks erve Padde Y / 








Strains of mosquitoes resistant to 
DDT have heen found in areas along 
the east coast of Florida by USDA en- 
tomologists. 
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The Norris Cattle Company’s Anth 


Acosta Diaz. 


OU wouldn’t think that a bunch of 

skinny cows seemingly at the point 
of starvation, placed on land that not 
long before had been considered hope- 
less marshland, would sound like the 
basis for one of the country’s finest cat- 
tle operations and an _ outstandingly 
beautiful showplace. But today you can 
see the remarkable results of just such 
beginnings on the Norris Cattle Com- 


| pany’s Anthony Farms in the heart of 


Florida, 

There, some years ago, when James 
Norris of Chicago decided to tackle the 
job of reclaiming swampy, palmetto- 
studded, undrained mucklands and cut- 
over pine lands on holdings he had in 
Florida, to make them produce feeds 
and cattle economically and profitably, 
he secured the services of R. G. “Bob” 
Herrmann as manager; Mr. Norris’ vi- 
sion and Mr. Herrmann’s experience 
and ingenuity have combined to place 


Outstanding Brahman Plant 


j ‘ ony Farms do a tremendous export business 
many of the animals going to Cuba. Here General Manager R. G. (Bob) Hermam, 
left, pauses for a moment with two visitors from Havana, Mr. and Mrs. Guillerm 
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OREN ay watt Tour] 
HOOD IMPORTERS 


1X $6, BUENA VISTA STA., MIAMI 37, FLA. 





Make your reservation NOW 


at HOTEL PATRICIA! 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 










the Norris ranches among the leader 
in the livestock field. 


When the conversion of the lands was 
begun it was regarded as strictly a ric 
man’s folly, but this is no folly, a 
American National members can see fu 
themselves when they visit Florida i 
January for their convention. Wastef 
lands formerly valued at $3 an acr 
have been transformed into 110,00 
acres of beautiful pastures and ranche 
on which are raised prize-winning reg} 
istered Brahmans and crossbreds. 

The Norris company’s holdings ar 
divided into six parcels. Of these, per 
haps the most beautiful is the hom 
ranch, located within a few miles 
Ocala and known as Anthony Farms 
The land here is fertile, rolling ham 
mock—5,500 acres of it—and it is the 
hub of the company’s purebred Brahmaify 
breeding industry. Here the cattlh 
graze every day of the year on tht 
varied grass crops planted to provitt 
seasonal grazing. The pastures, orig: 
nally in native scrub oak, pine and wit 
grass, have been improved to the poll} 
where one acre will carry a cow and! ; 
calf, bringing the calf to a weight (f 
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ALHAMBRA HOTE!| 
119 S. E. SECOND STREET 
The Center of Convenience in 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


A Modern High Class Family Hotel in a Quiet |i 
Neighborhood . . . Overlooking Biscayne Bay: | 


Ht 


W. EARLE SPENCER, Manager ! 
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overlooking BISCAYNE BAY | 
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Stam 
HAVANA 


3-DAY TOURS 
SPECIAL RATES 


FOR LIVE STOCK 
CONVENTIONEERS from.... $81.50 
Visit "Paris of the Western Hemisphere" 


Enjoy a TRIP ABROAD! Visit gay, foreign Havana, 
centuries-old city where all the charm of the old 
world mingles with romantic Latin life to make a 
vacation paradise. Only an hour by air from Miami 
—just overnight by steamer—a side trip to Havana 
will be the most exciting, most pleasurable event 
on your convention party. 





hon Your convention committee has selected us to oper- 
8 ate a post-convention stampede to Havana. Your 
hotel will be the famed Nacional, finest in the trop- 
5 the ics. Tours include complete sightseeing itin- 
2 ff pemeemcmnmmmnnwenm oTOries—visits to the Moro Castle, night clubs, 
a ‘ i 1 Cuban countryside, a rum distillery, a boat 
ovid | UNITED TOURS 1 cruise, swimming and sun-bathing. Transpor- 
righ I 329 E. Flagler St. tation, transfers, reservations, guide services 
oo ; Miami, Florida j and admissions are arranged. Rates by steam- 
nd rt ‘ete 4 { er are slightly higher, but include two addi- 
it po ae Oe 6 § tional nights abroad and all meals aboard. 
<a i plete information on the official post-conven- i SEND COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE IN 
—T ti * . 
I | ! roa day tour by air or steamer to Havana, FORMATION. * 

i j 2 
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400 pounds at seven months. 


Bob Herrmann, a graduate engineer, 
has done the “impossible.” He has har- 
nessed rivers, built canals, installed 
pumps and scientific drainage and irri- 
gation equipment—after preparing all 
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Special Low Rates to Fellow 
Ranchmen Attending the Convention 


Twin Bed Double Room 
Combination Bath and Shower 
PN I oss ccsct cisterns ceed $4 to $6 
Triple Bedroom 
(Single Beds (3-to-a-Room) 
Combination Bath and Shower 
PE I i a 
Single Room, Combination 
Bath and Shower 


Coffee Shop and Cocktail Lounge 
Air Conditioned 


S. W. 1ST ST. AND 2ND AVE. 
JOE H. ADAMS, Manager 
Owner of the JA Ranch 

Indian Town, Florida 































SPACIOUS HOTEL ROOMS, 
SUITES... 


. with electric refrigeration. Air condi- 


the land, fertilizing it and putting it in 
the best possible condition to produce 
grass for both pasture and seed. (This 
was rich, black soil consisting largely 
of rotted vegetation but lacking in cop- 
per, and this element is now being 
periodically supplied.) Mr. Herrmann 
has rearranged the Ocklawaha River to 
suit the needs of the project and has 
laid out good roads so that all pas- 
tures are connected for efficient, inex- 
pensive, convenient handling of cattle. 
Rotation of the animals has_ been 
planned from one grazing area to an- 
other, the transfers effected with the 
least amount of disturbance to the ani- 
mals themselves. As-for the river, it 
now runs along the side of the former 
marshlands, with the bottom of it well 
above the level of the reconditioned 
land. Whenever irrigation is needed, it 
is necessary only to open the needles 
of the gates that have been installed. 
On the lower side of the area is a series 
of pumps; in case of too much water, 
the surplus can be pumped off. 


All the lands of Anthony Farms un- 
der cultivation were planted with var- 
ious soil building plants. Soon, 4,000 
acres produced grass crops and feed 
which included corn that yielded as 
much as 200 bushels per acre. The first 
year several thousand tons of soybeans 
were harvested to feed the cattle. The 
first cattle grazed in the new pasture 
areas were moved when the time ap- 
proached for the grasses to produce 
seed; when the seeds matured they were 
harvested with com- 
bines. Thus, from 
the very start, these 
farms produced 
many thousands of 


dollars of income, 
making them “pay” 
immediately. 


Consider now the 
first cattle brought 
onto Anthony 
Farms. The forerun- 
ners of the present 
fine herds were pur- 



















tioned grill, cocktail lounge, television. Con- 
venient location. Overlooking Biscayne Bay. 
Two blocks from downtown shops, theatres, 


etc. Deluxe penthouses. 








A fine example of the kind of cattle you see on the 





chased mostly out of sympathy. They 
were at the point of starvation whey 
Mr. Herrmann saw them, but rather 4 
good lot that managed somehow to show 
some signs of good qualities. Whey 
these first Brahmans were placed with 
the other animals on the farms, given 
good care and fed good grass, they did 
so well that they were, in a short time, 
nearly unrecognizable. Mr. Herrman 
became greatly interested in the breed 
and started to buy the best individuals 
he could reasonably get, keeping on the 
alert from then on for ever better 
ones. He visited herd after herd, buy. 
ing animals of worthy quality to fil] 
out the foundation and build up the 
herds. 

He bought Blue Director as a calf 
from Milton R. Thomas, Myakka City, 
Fla., when that youngster came over 
and “made up” to him so affectionately 
that Mr. Herrmann couldn’t resist tak- 
ing him home with him. He also bought 
Blue Heaven, a yearling heifer, sister 
to “the Director” and just a year older, 
She was to become grand champion cow 
of the first Southeastern Brahman 
Breeders show at Ocala, and the next 
year Blue Director became grand chan- 
pion bull. In the third show, in 1947, 
a son of Blue Heaven was named re 
serve grand champion bull. Mr. Herr- 
mann subsequently bought the sire and 
the dam of the first two animals. 

While early prizes were taken on ani- 
mals Mr. Herrmann recognized as po- 
tential champions and purchased out of 
other herds, Norris Cattle Company has 
more recently been going into show 
rings with animals of its own breeding 
and continues to capture many coveted 
awards. 

These accomplishments have been 
made possible by experience and train- 
ing and wisdom in choosing good ani- 
mals. Mr. Herrmann had, also, the 
confidence of Owner James Norris, 
whose farsightedness and faith in Flor- 
ida and her livestock industry made the 
ranches possible. But, more, Mr. Herr: 
man has inspired and received the loyal 
teamwork of his assistants — Chief 


(Continued on Page 53) 


Anthony Farms, Ocala, Fla. 
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BY MAUDEEN MARKS 
The Giezendanner Company 
Public Relations Representative, ABBA 


HE SIDE SHOW CURIOSITY OF 

the past era has become one of the 
most important food contributors of the 
United States today. The sight of the 
great hump-backed “slick haired” ani- 
mal whose ancestors grazed the lands of 
India was once the object which prompt- 
ed touring vacationers to visit the 
ranches of the Gulf Coast. There they 
would marvel at the size of the beast, 
turn in haste to points of safety when 
a@ huge docile bull idled over to its 
owner for an affectionate scratch on 
the neck. Back home they would ex- 
hibit snapshots of the Brahman as one 
of the more unusual objects encountered 
on their tour. 

Those were the days, and not too 
many years ago, when Brahman cattle 
were considered a fad by all except 
those who had practical experience in 
raising them. These cowmen swore by 
their bank accounts that Brahman 
blood was good in a herd. To most of 
them Heterosis was a “four-bit” word 
reserved for scholarly scientists .. . 
but they learned through accident and 
observation the meaning of “hybrid 
vigor.” 

Today the livestock industry, from 
pasture to college, from packinghouse to 
kitchen, has focused its attention upon 
this giant from India, eager to learn 
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he Brahmans Go 


more of its characteristics, its foraging 
habits and beef qualities. 


The avalanche of interest has been 
no accident. It has resulted from the ef- 
forts of a handful of pioneering cattle- 
men and a 25-year-old organized prog- 
ress plan of the American Brahman 
Breeders Association . .. and from it 
all the Brahman has won a position of 
prominence among the beef breeds of the 
world, 

The first Brahman cattle to reach the 
United States were imported by James 
Bolton Davis, a South Carolina planta- 
tion owner, exactly 100 years ago this 
year. During this past century there 
have been eight importations. 

The Brahman was first recognized as 
a boon to the cattle industry in this 
land by ranchers in the Gulf Coast area 
because of its super resistance to in- 
sects and disease. All the importations 
were made into this section of the coun- 
try. It was in Houston, Texas, in 1924, 
that 17 men met and organized the 
American Brahman Breeders Associa- 
tion. The majority of these 25 years of 
the progressive history of the ABBA 
was spent in establishing the breed, 
qualifying the animal’s characteristics, 
and improving the breed in general as 
a beef animal. 

Today every pioneering Brahman 
breeder can state with authority and 
pride that the Brahman “has gone 
places!” An inspection of the walls of 
the ABBA office in Houston, Texas, in- 


Places 


dicates the widespread acceptance of 
use of the Brahman cattle. There are 
pictures showing fine purebred Brah- 
mans grazing in the swamplands of 
Florida; others with heads thrown high, 
drinking in the scent the wind has 
blown across impressive mountainous 
terrain; more whose feet are hidden in 
banks of snow, and even more trudging 
across the hot, semi-arid country of the 
western states. 


Everywhere the Brahman has gone 
he has, and is, adjusting himself. Ac- 
cording to records of the ABBA office, 
breeders from 42 of the 48 states of 
the nation have mixed the blood of the 
Brahman in their herds in order to 
raise a superior animal for the beef 
market, as well as those of 18 foreign 
countries, 


The fight of the Brahman cattle in 
the United States for their rightful po- 
sition of prominence has been uphill all 
the way. It has been a fight against 
prejudice and an erroneous outlaw repu- 
tation. The breed itself won its first 
battles by the very virtue of its qual- 
ities proved through practical use. 

A large percentage of livestock men 
became interested in Brahman cattle 
under actual protest. Through accidents 
they found Brahman offspring in their 
herds and were awakened to the poten- 
tialities of crossbreeding when they saw 
these crossbreeds reach market maturity 
quicker and bring greater profit to 
them. 
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MILE HI BEEF TYPE BRAHMANS 


BRAHMAN. SECTION 


KING QUINCA, sean herd sire, in the snow at Coleville, California. King annie, son of the eee herd 
sire, and five registered cows with calves by their side have been sold to George Schafer & Son of Hugo, 
Colorado. 


Visit our ranch and — 
—on 


see the largest high: | — resi 
quality registered 
Brahman breeding 
herd in the North or 
West. Our ranch is 15 
miles south of Reno, 
Nevada, on Highway 
395. 


OU 





THE REGISTERED BRAHMAN BULL siebenas dieies was aiid sold for $5, 000 
to the Cliff Robertson Ranch at Saratoga, Wyoming, for cross-breeding with 
registered Hereford cows. Mr. Robertson purchased ten other richly bred reg- ¥ 
istered Brahman bulls of Maroto, Double Dutch and Manso breeding. 





COLEVILLE, 


Cornelius Live Stock Co.catroni 
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Brahmans in the snow at Ashton, Idaho. Atchley re- 
cently made his second purchase of Mile Hi Brahmans 
—one bull, two cows and three yearlings of choice red 
registered stock at over $10,000 for the six head. 


OUR CATTLE ARE STRONG, RUGGED, 
COLD-CLIMATE CATTLE AND OF 
THE BEST BLOODLINES 


3 wy Shores 


RED REGISTERED BRAHMAN BULL 
sold to Preston Atchley, Ashton, 
Idaho. 


Gee THIS PICTURE taken in Canada of 
Jack Ross of the Ross Ranch, Aden, 
Alberta, Canada. In his truck is 
shown the registered Brahman bull 
recently bought of the Cornelius 
Live Stock Company at Coleville, 
California. 
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E DURANCE 
RANCH 


invites you to 
visit the herd 
at Brighton as 
you see Florida 
during the 
American National 
convention. 


Pictured is our 
herd sire, King 
Grey. We have 
service age bulls 
for sale at 
this time 


We are lecated 
on state highway 
70 just west of 
Okeechobee. 
Phone Lake Placid 
2541. Mail address 
is Brighton. 


DURRANCE 
RANCH 


BRIGHTON, FLA. 


As befits the times, there is little 
guesswork in the modern rancher’s plans 
and methods. In making a scientific ap- 
proach to the breeding of livestock, he 
has sought information from the most 
reliable sources available, which are the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture records 
which contain information gleaned from 
practical experiments at many of their 
experimental stations. Colleges and uni- 


versities and these U. S. Department of 
Agriculture experiment stations all the 
way from Tingo Mario, Peru, in South 
America to the University of Missouri 
in the States are currently involved in 
experiments which will further deter- 
mine and verify the advantages of the 
Brahman and its beneficial ability to 
impart hybrid vigor when crossbred. 
Already more than half the cattle of 


i FOR SALE .. . and Continuous Buyers of 


BRAHMAN CATTLE 


Registered: 
Heifers—Bulls, all ages 
Cross Breeds: 
Steers—Heifers, in volume 


PHONE—WRITE—WIRE 


E. J. McDermott 


Mail: 2301 E. Pinchot, Phoenix, Arizona. 


57033, Phoenix; 3784 or 5597, Chandler, Arizona 


Phones: 





v BRAHMAN BULLS 


Are Top Money Makers Everywhere, Whether: 


1, Used for upgrading native cattle OR 
2. Crossing on beef breeds for hybrid profit OR 
3. Herd sires on registered females 


the world have some Brahman blood} 
And it is an established fact that} 
wherever Brahmans have been crossed 
with native cattle, they have improved 
the cattle native to those lands. That 
more and more livestock men are focus: 
ing their attention on this breed which 
sweats through its hide, breeds pro 
lifically, provides rich milk for its 
young, forages for itself almost inces [ 
santly, and has proved itself to have 4 > 
super-resistance to insects, disease and 
climate is evident from the fact that f 
during the year of 1949 alone, 250 new F 
members have been added to the ABBA 
roster. : 
And all the while Brahman cattle 
move into new territories, the American : 


It's a real pleasure to show our cattle, and visitors are always welcome— 


. L. D. SARTWELLE 
1i—Palacios, Texas 


Sartwelle Bros. 


. & J. D. SARTWELLE 
4908" Ae Bod alone, Texas 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 








THE PHOTO FINISH 
OF A NORRIS BRAHMAN CROSSBRED STEER 


THIS NORRIS Brahman Crossbred steer 


weighed 1,136 pounds when slaughtered and 
dressed 69.5%. 


THESE PICTURES 2+ tne 


same Norris Brahman Crossbred 
steer, after slaughter, leave no 
doubt as to the fact that Brahmans 
put on excellent cover fat, as well 
as marbelize wonderfully. 


WE SUGGEST you consider 


the possibilities of using a Norris 
Brahman Bull with your present 
herd to increase profits through 
early growth, high dressing per- 
centage and ability to make rapid 
gains. 


PLAN TO ENJOY A VISIT to our ranch, one of the world's 


largest, on your trip to the American National Live Stock Association Convention January 4, 5, 6, 


and 7, 1950, in Miami, Fla. 


NORRIS 


CATTLE COMPANY 


R. G. “BOB” HERRMANN, Gen’! Mgr. 
Box 1051, Phone 1551, CableAddress‘‘Norca” OCALA, FLORIDA 


Our Brand 


110,000 ACRES DEVOTED TO BRAHMAN CATTLE 


December, 1949 
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MEET US AT MIAMI! 


Our ranch is devoted to raising of gentle, beef-type Brahmans like 
EMPEROR’S RETURN IST, pictured above with four of the Partin 
grandchildren. Before or after the American National convention in 
Miami, January 4-7, plan now to visit Heart Bar Ranch. The bull 
above is a son of EMPEROR, undefeated grand champion, and a bull 
so Outstanding that he was once leased to one of Texas’ outstanding 
Brahman breeders. 


Heart Bar Ranch | 


HENRY 0. PARTIN & SONS 
@ KISSIMMEE Phone 5603 F LORIDA s 
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Quality First, | Silane 
POLK BRAHMAN FARMS 


On U. S. 27—Main Highway to Miami from the West 
PHONE: 26-933 WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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| at Coleville, Calif. 
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Brahman Breeders Association conti, | 


ues its work in breed improvement, 4 
committee has been set up whose py. 
pose it is to study the ways and mea; 
of improving the Brahman animal, | 


is the aim and object of the committe [ 


to gather together the experiences , } 


the practical ranchers in the raising 9 


Brahman cattle. Through the assimulk. } 


tion of these ranch experiences, couple § 
with the advice and thinking of th § 


outstanding genetic authorities, it 
hoped that a guide may be establisha 
which will lead both old and new breed. 
ers of Brahman cattle toward a goal oj 
even greater beef production. It is the 
belief of the committee that a prope 
coordination of practical experience anj 
advanced genetic science is the method 
to answer the complex problems that ar 
confronting the beef industry of today, 
As these answers are established, the 
information will flow out to every avail. 
able source which can aid in educating 
the public of these newly discovere 
facts. 

These facts, coupled with the ont. 
standing characteristics of the breed, 
are reasons which explain the exuber. 
ance and enthusiasm exhibited by Brab- 


| man breeders everywhere. 


Cornelius Brahmans Are 
‘Mile Hi’ Beef Type 


The sturdy Brahman cattle pictured on 
the first page of this special section be 
long to the Cornelius Livestock Company 
The bull and two 
cows are shown standing knee-deep in 
snow on the California high desert of 
| the ranch, near the Nevada border. Ele- 


| vation here is about 5,000 feet, and the 
| temperature at the time was 10 degrees§ 
| below zero. 


The northern-acclimated purebred 


| Brahmans which the Cornelius compai\ 
| raises have captured grand champiot- 


ships at numerous shows-—among thett, 
the National Brahman and the Grea 
Western Livestock events. 


CROSSBRED BRAHMANS 


In the production of Brahman cross 
breds, the fusion of “hot” and “cold’ 
blood produces a calf of great vitality, 
fast-growing, resistant to disease—it 
short, a highly desirable beef animal fo 
use under widely varying climatic cor 
ditions. 


— 





STOCKER CATTLE 


Let Me Buy Your Stockers 
Here in 


FLORIDA 


It has been proven our native and 
BRAHMAN stock do excellently in | 
all areas. 

Write or Wire 


GILBERT S. FORTUNE 


PRAIRIE ACRES 
KISSIMMEE, FLA. 

Livestock Order Buyer 
Licensed and Bonded for Your Protection 





AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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OUTSTANDING BRAHMAN 
PLANT 


(Continued from Page 42) 
Herdsman Bill Greene, and, as assistant 
to the general manager, G. A. Furga- 
son, a Texas cowman, construction en- 
gineer and practical farmer. 


Mr. Herrmann recognized the eco- 
nomic worth of Brahmans in the Florida 
climate and has devoted to that breed 
the great part of his attention. He 
simply thinks Brahmans do better than 
other cattle under the conditions in 
which he is raising them. On Anthony 
Farms you see them grazing with com- 
fort in a 90-degree sun, enjoying the 
natural relief of all-over perspiration 
(this is the only cattle breed that can 
boast of such a comforting “talent” in 
excessive heat.) With their large car- 
casses, elongated dewlaps, huge ears 
and characteristic humps, these members 
of the oldest cattle breed in the world 
create a somewhat foreign looking at- 
mosphere, yet not an incongruous one. 


On the Norris lands Brahmans have 
been crossbred with Aberdeen-Angus, 
Herefords and Shorthorns. The percent- 
age of the calf crop is in itself sur- 
prising; it is not uncommon to have 
between 92 and 100 per cent. On An- 
thony Farms the calves are weaned 
just a little younger and the cows are 
fed just a bit better grass; these are 
prominent factors that spell the differ- 
ence between possible failure and the 
success achieved by the Norris company, 
where “the boss” insists that each phase 
of the operation pay for itself. The ul- 
timate aim of Messrs. Norris and Herr- 
mann is the annual production of 25,- 
000 head of 500-pound calves at six 
months of age. 


In 1948 at the Southeastern Show the 
Norris Cattle Company won the hotly- 
competed-for Breeder’s Cup, awarded to 
the exhibitor whose cattle take the most 
prizes at the show. Norris now has 
one of the largest purebred Brahman 
herds in the United States. Certain de- 
sirable families are being linebred to 
build up reserves of fine bloodlines; 
elsewhere other animals are being cross- 
bred. It is established policy that when 
a “right” combination is thus produced, 
it is strengthened and preserved. 

Anthony Farms, besides being a great 
tourist attraction, is primarily an in- 
tricate plant which produces animals 
desired by breeders in many parts of 
the world. Buyers come from Cuba 
(where the company maintains sales of- 
fices), British Guiana and other South 
American countries, the Jamaican gov- 
ernment, the Bahamas, Mexico and 
many states of the Union. Anthony 
Farms has served also as a fine ex- 
ample and a good influence in its own 
vicinity, showing neighboring ranchers 
and cattlemen what can be done with 
determination and judgment, whether on 
a large or a small scale. 


December, 1949 


A hearty invitation is tendered to 
visitors interested in’ seeing well de- 
veloped, richly bred, gentle Brahman 
cattle—and the surroundings are ideally 
beautiful, with the picturesque setting 
of moss-hung trees, exceptional cattle, 
fine buildings and a host who is happy 
to take time off from his many activi- 
ties to show them around. It is hoped 
that many American National members 
and guests will take advantage of this 
proffered hospitality. 


Plenty of Reason 
(Continued from Page 9) 
have just gone through, and despite 
heavier supplies of pork and its compe- 
tition. These things have failed to dis- 
turb a good steady demand for beef. 


We can only conclude that the public 
has a healthy appetite for beef. . . And 
from all indications it is a steady appe- 
tite, too. Starting with a natural liking 
for the tastiness of beef, people have in 
recent years been given ample demon- 
stration of how good it is for them. It is 
one food that fills almost every nutri- 
tional need by itself. The combination of 
benefit and pleasure give beef an ad- 
vantage that’s pretty hard to beat. 


New Interior Chief 


[8 naming Oscar L. Chapman secretary 
of the Interior Department to succeed 
Julius A. Krug, resigned, President Tru- 
man has favored the West for the second 
time in making a cabinet appointment. 
And it is appropriate that a man from 
the West be chosen to head such a de- 
partment as Interior, which strongly af- 
fects the interests of the western stock- 
man. 


To the rancher, the most significant 
consideration in connection with the ap- 
pointment involves the use of the public 
domain, Mr. Chapman, who has served 





ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS 





a good number of years in various im- 
portant posts (most recently as assist- 
ant secretary) in the department he will 
now direct, has seen how well the de- 
centralization of the Grazing Service is 
working. Thus, there is assurance for 
the livestock industry in the elevation 
of a man experienced in the workings 
of the department and familiar with 
what has gone before. 


1950 FEEDING BOOK 


“1950 Feeding Practices” is newly off 
the presses and available from cotton 
oil mills or the Educational Service of 
National Cottonseed Products Assn., 


Inc., 618 Wilson Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex. 
This year’s edition again carries help- 
ful information for beef and dairy cat- 
tlemen, hog raisers, sheepmen, poultry 
growers and horse and mule owners. 










Have you used 


TIP-ONS? 


Tip-ons are gummed, easy to 
use, save time in writing 
your name and address. 






stationery, 
packages 
you mail, books 
you loan, 
trade-marks for 
your products, sheet mu- 
sic, and countless other 
things. They make a use- 
ful gift. 


300 Tip-ons $1.00, White or Assorted 
Pastel Shades. 300 All Silver for $1.25 


You get three dispensers, 100 in each 
Cash with order. Please print copy. 


THE SANGERS Arlington Heights 15, 






























Hand made charm from Italy via our 
“CLIPPER SHIP DIVISION.” Salt and 
Pepper Shakers are miniature Chianti 
Flasks—exact replicas of the real thing, 
from the hand-blown glass to the wicker 
wrapping. Hand carved by Tyrolean peas- 
ants and hand painted in bright colors, 
these napkin rings are completely beguil- 
ing. Heads are movable. Every one has 
its own personality and you should have 
one for every member of the family. 
Chianti Salt and Peppers $1.00 Postpaid. 
Napkin Rings (Specify boy or girl) $1.50 
Postpaid. 


Cape Cod Products, Inc. 
North Truro, Cape Cod, Mass. 
Send for Catalog AC 












































EXTRA LETTERS OR 
Oe PS ~ 25¢EA. 


Complete with set of figures | ro 10, bottle of ink and 


fullinstructions, a!l for $4.00, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service: 
Write for circular and 
prices. 


wr Aree 


NECK CHAINS = 





1, Case hardened 


chain. 
EAR TAGS 2. Solid bronze num- 
Several kinds to ber plates. 


selectfrom. Write 3 Key ring fasteners 


for prices. : 
” 4. Priced reasonable. 
Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
3143 marking devices, syringes, veterinary 


WI tiTS 


dreds of items for the stock raiser. 
—Write for it. 
BREEDERS SUPPLY Co,s™332" 











SYN L Saree 






instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun- 








THE TREND IS 
TOWARD ANGUS 


Demand for Angus cattle continues at strong, 
Everywhere the trend is 
toward the Blacks. Bred for generations for the 
single purpose of producing top quality beef 
Angus are today’s 
modern beef breed. Share in this premium mar- 


but sound levels. 


quickly and economically, 
ket by breeding and feeding Aberdeen-Angus. 








Write for free descriptive 
literature: Dept. A 
. ror ay 
steel) 
eae tas 


ngus Breeders’ Association, Chicago 9, illinois 










WESTERN 
COWBOY BOOTS 


High Grade, Fancy, 
Handmade 


Made Like You Like ’Em 


For Men, Women and Children 


Write for new catalogue 


CRICHET BOOT CO. 


El Paso 39, Texas 


Buy and plant 
GOLD SEAL S Fs F 
with confidence! 


1950 Seed Catalog and packet of Rocky 
Mountain Columbine Seed FREE by 
sending this ad to... 


Western Seed Co., 1425 15th St., Denver, Colo. 


Angus Cattle 


Johnson and Kale Workman 


Russell .. 
54 


























Florida Group Maps 
National Convention 


NCOURAGING proof that the live- 
stock industry of Florida is pushing 
citrus for top place was given to mem- 
bers of the Florida State Cattlemen’s 
Association when they held their annual 
convention at Tampa last month. Gov- 


| ernor Fuller Warren turned statistician 


on the 9th (final day of the meeting) to 
tell the stockmen that of the estimated 
$432,000,000 annual gross income on all 
agricultural products of the state. $114,- 
000,000 is derived from citrus and more 


than $91,000,000 is obtained from the 
sale of livestock. 
American National Secretary F. E. 


Mollin of Denver pictured the national 
livestock situation for the convention. 
The Brannan farm plan, with its giant 
proposal for agricultural subsidies, came 
in for some very unfavorable attention 
in Mr. Mollin’s talk, which warned that 
the program would probably be brought 


DEAR EDITOR: 

This has been an open fall over here 
on Skull creek; just a few light storms 
and very little cold weather, but we 
have done considerable feeding never 
the less. Believe me this ranch has 
changed quite a lot since the women 
folks bought it. We used to have only 
one curry comb on the place and sel- 
dom used that. Now we curry and 
brush these whitefaces for hours at a 
time. We are also grinding up that 
barley we raised for the calves, and 
there is over 2 thousand bushels of it. 
Home on the Range! I think we are 
working on a farm. Don’t believe we 
will get to loaf around the bunk house 
any more either, unless we are sick 
or disabled. 

Well, the nights are getting long now 
and we are catching up on our reading. 
Have read quite a few articles on this 
forest grazing and erosion topic and 
have mulled it over in my mind. Way 
back in the nineties I can remember 
of some small clouds opening up and 
tearing a canyon to ribbons, as it were, 
rolling boulders and sand way out on 
the plain below. A wind storm would 
come up over in the sand hills in west- 
ern Nebraska and when it was over 
there would be fresh “blow outs” where 
ever you might look, and the grass was 
as high in the valleys as the saddles 
skirts. 

Tell me, if you can, whose cattle 
grazed the grass so short in the San 
Luis valley that about 75 square miles 
of the valley floor is covered with sand 
dunes higher than the temple in Salt 
Lake. Must have been Noah’s. Just 
who close herded a few thousand head 
and started that big wash they call the 
Grand canyon? How about the black 
canyon of the Gunnison or that big can- 
yon of the Yellowstone? Suppose some 


Letter from 


up again in the next Congress. The nga. 
tional secretary’s address also touched 
on the need for “a reasonable degree of 


protection” in tariffs; the foot-and. 
mouth story in Mexico, and the proposaj 
for a research laboratory on a Puget 
Sound island. 


A good deal of attention was devoted 
at the meeting to a discussion of plans 
for the National convention at Miami 
in January. 


Irlo Bronson of Kissimmee has been 
named president of the Florida associa. 
tion for the fourth consecutive time. 
Also re-elected were N. Ray Carroll of 
Kissimmee as treasurer and June R. 
Gunn of Kissimmee as executive secre. 
tary. Elmo Griffin of Kissimmee is the 
assistant secretary. New vice-presidents 
are: Cushman Radebaugh of Orlando, 
Ben Hill Griffin, Jr., of Frostproof and 
Jay Starkey of Largo. 

The convention, which opened with a 
directors’ meeting on the 7th, also in- 
cluded a tour of Tampa for the ladies 
attending and an organization tour which 


Skull Creek 


careless rancher in Moses’ time was to 
blame for that. Look across from this 
neighborhood to the barren eroded 
buttes and bluffs in the Green River 
country and then imagine a few em- 
ployes of a certain government service 
desperately trying to check the course 
that nature has taken for thousands of 
years. Do you realize they would have 
to stop the falling of rains, halt the 
winds that forever blow, arrest the 
lightning when it strikes ferociously in 
the forests, check land slides or up- 
heavals such as changed the channels 
and the courses of prehistoric rivers, 
etc. 

Perhaps these employes think that He, 
who notes even the death of a magpie, 
will take advice from them on just how 
these hills and valleys shall be con- 
trolled and kept permanently in their 
present condition? I don’t know. How- 
ever it would seem to an old cow hand 
that, barring some exceptional case, if 
these ranches and herds are run in the 
usual manner, they and nature would 
not denude these fair hills and dales 
of trees and grass any faster than 
has been done each year that has 
slipped away into the past since the 
great ice cap receded a few thousand 
years ago. My studies on this topic 
have been very burdensome to me and 
perhaps I should take up my uncom- 
pleted course in hypnotism for the bal- 
ance of the winter. However, my wife, 
Hazel, says: No. She says Bill, that’s 
me, you must take some study that 
will improve your mind and character. 
I am getting old and when I try to 
follow her good advice my active mind 
slows up and becomes addled and con- 
fused and in a short time I go to sleep 
in my chair. Do you agree with me? 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM (BILL) WESCOTT. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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visited a cigar factory, a meat packing 


plant and a number of pastures around | 


Tampa. In their session, the directors 


voted two $500 rewards to persons who | 
had brought in information during the | 


past year which led to the arrest of cat- 
tle thieves; it was decided to continue 
the rewards next year. The group voted 
also to continue support of the 4-H club 
and Future Farmer livestock programs, 
giving $300 annually to each group. 

4-H and FFA activities were discussed 
by Speaker K. S. McMullen, district agent 
for the Agricultural Extension Service; 
and Fred H. Hull, agronomist of the 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, spoke on a breeding plan for im- 
proving crossbred beef cattle. 

At the annual manquet which con- 
cluded the convention. Charles A. Bur- 
meister, chief livestock economist for 
the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration at Washington, was the principal 
speaker; Burton Walker. cattleman of 
Plant City, was the toastmaster. 

Resolutions adopted by the Floridians 
opposed the trend by the federal govern- 
ment to increase its ownership of land 
and its control of business; called the 
Brannan farm proposal “unsound eco- 
nomically and entirely impractical”; 
urged vaccination, education and research 
rather than a compulsory test and slaugh- 
ter program on brucellosis; decided that 
no reward be paid by the board of direc- 





tors in cattle theft cases unless the owner | 


of the cattle stolen is a state associa- 


tion member. Other resolutions asked | 


for reimbursement to owners of cattle 
injured in tick eradication dipping; ur- 


gently reauested appointment of proper | 


marks and brands inspectors in sections 


where cattle thieving continues and | 


where local cattlemen are willing to pay 
for the service; urged installation at 
state public auction markets of easilv 
balanced, readable, conveniently located 
scales; asked for appointment of a com- 
mittee to study the best methods of com- 
batting caterpillars, srmy worms and 
grasshoppers. President Irlo Bronson 
was commended and thanked for his 
work during 1949 in the state legislature. 

Present at the meetings were six mem- 
bers who had attended all 14 of the an- 
nual meetings of the Florida organiza- 
tion. They were: Horace Miley, J. Olin 
Pearce. N. Ray Carroll, Irlo Bronson, 
Henry O. Partin and J. R. Gunn. 


NEW INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL PLANT 
IS OPENED BY ARMOUR 

A unique new plant which initiated a 
new industry and will provide valuable 
chemicals, old and new, for industrial 
uses, was opened in a Chicago suburb on 
Nov. 3 by Armour and Company. The 
new plant is intended to process up to 
100,000,000 pounds a year of fats and 
oils, extracting their various elements 
for which dozens of new uses have been 
devised by various industries. These 
range from new detergents and water- 
proofing for concrete to improved binder 
for asphalt roads and a step in enlarg- 
ing the nation’s supply of vital steel. 





December, 1949 


Ship To 
JOHN CLAY 


COMPANY 


HOUSES AT 10 LEADING MARKETS 
CHICAGO, ILL. E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. FT. WORTH, TEX. 
OMAHA, NEBR. ST. JOSEPH, MO. DENVER, COLO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. SIOUX CITY, IOWA  — OGDEN, UTAH 
SAN\ANTONIO, TEX. 


MONEY-MAKING BEAR CLAWS — MAKE ‘EM YOUR 
FIRST CHOICE AND YOU'LL COME BACK FOR MORE. 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 
ARABIAN HORSES 


MRS. J]. C. MORRILL, Owner 
R. E. LEONE, Manager 


DAYTON, WYOMING 












WA pelt eR nn 


cattle “hike” for their 
water? Too much traveling 
can cut their weight and your 
profits at the same time. 


Experienced cattlemen have learned that DEMP- 
STER Windmills and Water Pumps are a wise 
investment. Whether you have a high line to 
supply electricity for pumps or prefer to use 
windmills, you can get uninterrupted service 
365 days a year... delivering fresh water to 
your livestock. Why take a 
chance with this year’s profits? __ 
Write for this FREE Booklet on | 


RUNNING WATER now. SEND COUPON TODAY! 
= ! DEMPSTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
| 


AEE TERRE 


l 
| 
601 Sixth St. | 
Beatrice, Neb. | 
| 
| 


Please send me my copy of ‘Running Water” 
Name- 


Address 









WATER SUPPLY EQUIPMENT Town_ eee 


a annenneneaimennansal 











































































NEBRASKA 


December HEREFORD 


19 
Nebraska 


BULL SALE 


ALLIANCE, NEBRASKA — DECEMBER 19 


"198 Herd Bulls for the Range." Individuals and groups of 3. 


For information and catalog write Nebraska Hereford Association, 


Donald F. Sampson, Manager., Central City, Nebraska. 








SHERIDAN HEREFORD GROUP 
RE-ELECTS ALL OFFICERS 


All officers and directors of the Sher- 
idan (Wyoming) Hereford Association 
were unanimously re-elected at the an- 
nual meeting held last month in Sheri- 
dan. William H. Harrison of Sheridan 
is president; H. T. Wells of Lodge 
Grass, Mont., vice-president; Pete Jen- 
sen, Sheridan County agricultural 
agent, secretary-treasurer. Allen For- 
dyce, Big Horn; Tony Kumor, Sheridan, 
and Oliver Wallop, Big Horn, are direc- 
tors. Action taken by the group in- 
cluded approval of amendments to the 
organization’s constitution and by-laws, 
and selection of the dates Mar. 5-6, 
1950, for the 138th annual purebred 
Hereford show and sale at the county 
fairgrounds. 


COLORADO HEREFORD CLASSIC 
BRINGS $930 BULL AVERAGE 


Fifty-five head sold in the Colorado 
Hereford Classic at Denver on Nov. 7 
for an average of $836, to make a total 
of $46,080. The offering included 27 
bulls, which averaged $930, and 28 fe- 
males which set a $748 average. The 
champion bull of the event was con- 
signed by Platte Canyon Ranch of Lit- 
tleton and sold to Carl Norgren of Den- 
ver for $5,000. The top female went for 
$2,650. 


KARPES BUY TT ZATO HEIRESS 

Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Karpe of Green- 
field Hereford Ranch at Bakersfield, 
Calif., are the new owners of the famous 
TT Zato Heiress, Denver champion in 
1947, at a price of $21,000. The Karpes 
purchased her at the registered Here- 
ford dispersion of B. E. and Gerald Mont- 
gomery in Madera early last month. 
Among other animals bought by the 
Karpes was the top bull of the sale, JR 
Larry Domino, at $7,600. Average for 
the sale as a whole was $884. 


* * * 


Latest word on the buying activities 
of the Karpes comes with announcement 
of Mr. Karpes’ purchase, on Nov. 11 
at the Albert Noe dispersion sale in 
Pulaski, Tenn., of the highest priced beef 
bull in the world. The expensive animal 
is Baca Duke the II, for which the going 
price was bid up to $65,000. 
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GRAND NATIONAL 
HEREFORDS HIGH 


Included among top winners in the 
beef classes at the recently held Grand 
National Livestock Exposition at San 
Francisco were: Milky Way Hereford 
Ranch of Phoenix, Ariz., which showed 
the champion bull, and Switzer & Field 
of Gunnison, Colo., who showed the re- 
serve champion. Switzer & Field also 
owned the reserve champion female and 
Milky Way exhibited the ten head judged 
best in the show. The champion pen of 
three’ Hereford heifers belonged to 
Mountcrest Ranch, Hilts, Calif., and Roy 
R. Largent & Sons of Merkel, Tex., were 
among the winners in the get-of-sire 
class. 


$900 AVERAGE IN MOUSEL SALE 


Three bulls sold for $3,500 each in 
the Mousel Brothers’ Hereford sale at 
Cambridge, Nebr., last month, which 
saw the transfer of a total of 59 head 
of cattle for $53,080—an average price 
of $900. Thirty bulls averaged $1,145; 
29 females averaged $646. The top fe- 
male went to a Texas buyer at $1,200 
and the next-high female brought $1,100. 


55 VON FORELL HEREFORDS GO 

The Nov. 11 sale of Herefords by 
Earl von Forell at Wheatland, Wyo., 
resulted in total proceeds of $26,530 on 
55 head of cattle, for a $501 average. 
The 31 bulls brought a $587 average; 
22 females figured $371. The top sales 
included $1,150 and $1,000 for the two 
high bulls and $560 and $435 for the 
female tops. 


BAR 13 FEEDER CHAMPS 


A load of Bar 13 Ranch calves from 
Sheridan, Wyo., won for Exhibitor Allen 
Fordyce the grand championship of 
Chicago’s fifth annual Feeder Cattle 
Show and Sale, Oct. 28-29. The animals 
had to undergo individual inspection be- 
fore coming out ahead of the fine loads 
with which Fred DeBerard of Krem- 
mling, Colo., and Dewey Norell of Coll- 
bran, Colo., gave the Fordyce calves a 
run for their money in this, the first 
showing at Chicago by the Bar 13. 

One hundred fifty-five loads were ex- 
hibited at this year’s feeder cattle event, 
and this year, as in each of the previous 





four years since the feeder show and 
sale has been held by itself, and no 
as a minor adjunct to the Internationa] 
Exposition, Herefords took top honors 
The Bar 13’s 428-pound whitefaces golj 
for $60 per cwt. The DeBerard Calves, 
at 393 pounds, took reserve honors an4 
brought $45.75 per cwt. 

Champion Shorthorns were bred an4 
exhibited by Josef Winkler of Cast) 
Rock, Colo.; a 574-pound average, they 
sold for $37.25. The Angus champions 
were shown by Jess Hadley of North 
Platte, Nebr.; they averaged 361 pounds 
and went at $43. 


WESTERN ANGUS SALE HELD 


Although there was a slight drop in 
both tops and averages from the fig. 
ures of last year, the fall sale at Denver 
of the Western Aberdeen-Angus Asso. 
ciation drew good interest. Sixty-five 
head averaged $367, for a total of $23. 
825. Top of the sale was a heifer that 
brought $725, and a bull drew secon. 
high spot with a $610 price. Ten bulk 
in the sale set an average of $505, while 
the 53 females averaged $341. Two 
calves sold for $710. 


1950 COLORADO HEREFORD 
ASSOCIATION RANGE BULL SALE 


A meeting of the Colorado Hereford 
Association 1950 range bull sale con- 
mittee was held recently to make plans 
for a spring range bull sale. Officers 
and members present included: Howard 
Linger, president; Willard Taussig, vice- 
president; Andrew Dyatt, secretary- 
treasurer; with Stow Witwer, John 
Casey, Al Reinhardt and Al Atchison. 
The sale will be held Mar. 27, 1950, in 
Denver, with Stow Witwer again acting 
as manager, with the above committee. 


HUGE HEREFORD RANCH SOLD 

Three Texas men have purchased the 
Gotthelf Investment Co., operator of one 
of Colorado’s largest Hereford ranches, 
in Saguache County. The transfer af- 
fects about 20,000 acres of deeded land, 
together with range permits in the Rio 
Grande and Gunnison national forests, a 
well as Taylor grazing permits. The ex: 
tensive properties, which include ten sets 
of fully -equipped-ranch improvements, 
have been in the Gotthelf family nearly 
80 years. 


™ 


Idaho Assn. Bull Sale 
Pulls Good Crowd 


The 11th annual purebred bull sale o 
the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association Ff 
Pocatello early last month resulted If 
a total intake of $35,050. Sale toppery 
belonged to Seth Burstedt of Filer, wh 
is vice-president of the association; " 
was sold to Guy. Harris of Grace fo 
$920. Average on the sale’s top fivey 
bulls was $689. A capacity crowd alsf 
witnessed the selling of 18 heifers fof} 
a total of .$3,740; the top brought $27. 

Association secretary Leon L. Week'ff 
of Boise announced that next year’s sale i 
will also be held at Pocatello. ; 
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SOUTHERN WYOMING HEREFORD 
ASSOCIATION ELECTS OFFICERS 

Jack Dinwiddie of Centennial, Wyo., 
has been re-elected president of the 
Southern Wyoming Hereford Associa- 
tion. Re-elections also included Robert 
Taylor, Saratoga, vice-president; Tony 
Fellhauer, Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice livestock specialist, secretary-treas- 
urer. Oda Mason, Laramie, was named 
one of the directors. 


WHR GIFT CALF TO WYO. U. 


The Wyoming Hereford Ranch at 
Cheyenne, managed by Robert W. Laz- 
ear, has given a Hereford calf, dropped 
last spring, to the University of Wyo- 
ming. The animal is to be kept for ex- 
hibit in the steer class at the 1950 In- 
ternational Livestock Exposition in Chi- 
cago, and proceeds of the sale will be 
put into a fund for the improvement of 
Hereford breeding stock. 


NEW ANGUS FIELDMAN 

Jess R. Cooper of McPhersor, Kan., is 
the new western field representative of 
the American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders 
Association. He succeeds Phil W. 
Ljungdahl, who has resigned the post to 
become manager of Sunbeam Farms, 
Miami, Okla. 


RATON FEMALES SELL HIGH 

The Raton (N. M.) Show and Sale 
conducted by the Northeastern New Mex- 
ico Hereford Breeders was a good one. 
In the two-day event, which attracted 
large crowds, 88 head brought $72,780. 
The 64 bulls averaged $849 and 24 fe- 
males $771. Sale top was $4,050 on a 
yearling bull sold by Baca Grant of Cres- 
tone, Colo. Female sale top was $3,000. 





Western Shorthorns Sell 

A good sale was recorded by the West- 
ern Shorthorn Association at Denver on 
Oct. 28 when a total of 94 head was sold 
for $25,240. $269 was the average price 
on an offering which included 18 bulls 
(average $473); 31 cows, 3 calves and 
42 steers. 


$24,365 in Wright Sale 
Ralph Wright & Son, selling cattle to 
reduce their herd at Clayton, N. M., last 
month disposed of 58 females for a total 
of $21,840 and four bulls for $2,525. Top 
price paid was for a herd sire which got 


a bid of $775, and the second in line was 
$700. 


National Western Shaping Up 

More than 150 cattle have been entered 
in the breeding section for the National 
Western Stock Show to be held Jan. 13- 
21 in Denver, according to John T. Caine 
III, manager, although, he adds, the bulk 
of entries are not expected until just 
before closing date, Dec. 7. Closing date 
for earload lot entries is Dec. 27, and 
Horse Show entries, Dec. 21. Improved 
facilities for housing exhibition stock 
have been provided. 


December, 1949 
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CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 
Herbert Chandler Baker, Oregon 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


Purebred and Commercial 


GRASS RANGE N BAR RANCH MONTANA 


SERVICEABLE HEREFORD BULLS 


Large Group to Select From 
Charles Rudolph, Caldwell, Ida. No Saturday Business Phone 0188R4 

















MESSERSMITH’S HEREFORDS 


Have 11 bulls in two top pens, 31 yearling heifers, 3 bred two’s, and 12 older 
cows for sale 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS - 623 Emerson, Alliance, Nebr. 


‘CHICAGO SHOW TO HONOR 








TWO 50-YEAR EXHIBITORS 

Plans are under way, according to of- 
ficials of the International Live Stock 
Exposition at Chicago (Nov. 26-Dec. 3) 
to award special recognition to two early- 
day cattlemen who have had livestock 
in every International since 1900. They 
are P. G. Ross of Mansfield, O., who 
showed Shorthorn cattle at the first Ex- 
position, just as he will do at the com- 
ing show (Mr. Ross is now 72), and Rob- 
ert F. Constant, 90 years old, of Buffalo 
Hart, Ill., who has several loads of 
Hereford steers in the carlot classes this 
year (he had carloads at the first Expo- 
sition also.) 

* * - 

Entries in the Aberdeen-Angus show 
at the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion starting Nov. 26, include 460 breed- 
ing cattle, 188 open class steers and 238 
junior steers. Twenty-one states are 
represented by Angus cattle at the 
show. 

* - > 

In cooperation with W. E. Ogilvie, 
manager, International Livestock Ex- 
position, the Department of Agriculture 
is showing a comprehensive livestock ex- 
hibit at Chicago, Nov. 26 to Dec. 3. The 
display places before stockmen and 
farmers information on current live- 
stock and feed crop problems. 


TRI-STATE SELLS 94 POLLED HEREFORDS 

Consignments of excellent cattle and 
a large crowd marked the fifth annual 
Tri-State Polled Hereford Association 
show and sale at Alliance, Nebr., in No- 
vember. 

George M. Heinz of Henry, Nebr., 
showing cattle for the first time in this 
event, sold two senior bull calves for the 
second-high price at $1,000 and $1,500 re- 
spectively. Sale top was $2,100. Ninety- 
four head in all sold for $51.210; 22 fe- 
males averaged $531 and 72 bulls $549. 


BUYS HEREFORD BULL CALVES 
Henry Bledsoe of Cheraw, Colo., pres- 
ident of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, has recently purchased four 
Hereford bull calves from the T O Ranch 
at Raton, N. M. 


SOUTHERN WYOMING HEREFORDS SELL 

Average on 82 bulls sold in the South- 
ern Wyoming Hereford Association event 
late in October was $541. The top bull 
brought $1,050; the reserve champion, 
$1,025. 


Breeds at Phoenix 
Approximately 300 herefords, 75 An- 
gus and 80 Shorthorns will compete for 
ribbons and the premiums at the Phoe- 
nix Stock Show to be held January 4-7, 
1950. 




















































TECO 


PRODUCTS 





TECO Cattle Squeeze 


Write for Information 


Distributed by 


Stone Livestock Supply Co. 


Denver, Colorado 


Thompson & Gill, Inc. 
| Madera, Calif. | 


teCcatio ia 








SIZE 

BONE 

SCALE 

MILKING ABILITY 


HEREFORDS 


MONTANA'S Famous BITTEROOT vateeD 


BEAU DONALD PANAMA 
BLOOD LINES 
eS 


Drop in at the ranch 
anytime 


OXO Hereford Ranch s00°""" 





MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS 


-RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 


For the average farmer, Milking 
Shorthorns are unbeatable. Produce 


4% milk. Have greater carcass value 


than other breeds. Second to none in 
producing milk and meat from home- 
grown roughage and grain from your 
farm! Free facts. Or subscribe to 

P Six months, 


AMER 
AMERICAN MILKING OSHORTHORN 
SOCIETY 2 « Dept acssi22 SOUTH UNION e CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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COLORADO HEREFORD SALES 
Lyman Linger of Loveland, Colo., has 
recently purchased from Norell Here- 
fords at Collbran, Colo., a group of 
cows that were among the dams to all 
the calves shown so _ successfully by 
Dewey Norell in the past three years. 
Some of the honors garnered by off- 
spring of these cows included: the 
$60-per-cwt. world-record price at Chi- 
cago in 1947; in 1948, second-high-sell- 
ing load of steers, also at Chicago (and 
one of the steers was grand champion 
Hereford steer at the Indiana State 
Fair this past fall;) at the same time 
in Chicago a load of heifers judged 
champion heifers sold for $50 per cwt.— 
a record; second place in heavyweight 
class in 1948 at Kansas City, and first 
in the light class, taken by two cars of 
calves, one of the animals also being 
grand champion in the Sterling, IIL, 
show last fall, with three of the others 
taking second, third and fourth places. 
Mr. Norell advised he was showing some 
of his calves at the Chicago Interna- 
tional. 

Lyman Linger has recently 
20 registered cows from 
Downing of Boulder, Colo., to 
his herd. 
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IDAHO HEREFORD ASSN. SALE 


In the recent sale of the Idaho Here- 
ford Association at Boise the top bull 
sold at $900, with the top 10 bulls aver- 
aging $527.50 and nine heifers averaging 
$261. Both the champion heifer and the 
champion bull were shown by Albert 
Pratt of Grangeville, Ida. Charles Ru- 
dolph of Caldwell, Ida., bought the top, 
and grand champion, heifer for $470. 


$1.675 TOP IN WYOMING 





BIDDING GOOD AT OGDEN 


The sale at Ogden, Utah, of the Inte. 
mountain Hereford Breeders Associatioy 
brought in $146,605, for an average g 
$507 on 289 head. The champion bull of 
the sale, consigned by W. J. Largent ¢ 
Son, Merkel, Tex., was brought by Breck. 
enridge Bros., Tetonia, Ida., for the gal. 
top of $4,500. (This price was $1,20 
above last year’s high.) Herbert Chand. ff 
ler of Baker, Ore., showed the animal 
which took second-price honors at $2,200, 











WYOMING U. HAS STOCK SHOW 

A capacity crowd of 1,000 persons was 
in the new livestock pavilion at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming recently to witness 
the tenth annual Little International Ex. 
position, prepared and managed by stu. 
dents in the college of agriculture. Grand 
champion showman of the event, in which 
120 students put university stock through 
the ring, was Bruce von Forell of Wheat- 
land, Wyo., who took top prize in beef 
classes. Ross Jordon of Tilford, S. D, 
captured reserve grand championship 
honors in the show. 













Hartner-Schultz, Casement Sale 

A price of $1,400 for a May yearling 
bull was sale top of the Hartner & 
Schultz and Jack Casement sale held late 
in November at Sterling, Colo. The ani- 
mal was from the Hartner & Schultz 
Hereford ranch near Edwards. Their 
female top brought $375. Total “take” 
for this part of the sale was $14,925 for 
45 head (10 bulls, 35 females.) Top of 
the Casement offering, which consisted 
of 32 bull calves, was $520. The second- 
high calf brought $485. Jack Casement 
realized $8,715. 








The Central Hereford Associ- 
ation auctioned 68 bulls at Lusk, 


Wyo., last month for a $600 av- 
erage (total, $40,820.) The re- 
serve champion of the show 
brought the top price of $1,675, 
while the show champion went 
at $1,475—the second spot. 


San Luis Feeder Sale 
At Alamosa the San Luis Val- 
ley Cattlemen’s Association held 
its first annual sale last month 
with marked success. An aver- 






































































age of $134 was earned on 1,203 
calves which totaled $160,945. A 
load of steer calves took top 
price at $38.10 per cwt. 


























Wyo. Hereford Sale Top 
$3,000 

On a total, of 126 head, the 
Wyoming Hereford Association 
took in $91,100 at its recent 
show and sale in Casper. Nine 
females included in the sale 
went for an average of $743; a 
Nebraska buyer took eight bulls 
at an average of $1,280, and top 
of the sale was a bull sold by 
Mosely Hereford Ranch for 
$3,000. 


A leader among range cattlemen, Albert 
Mitchell of Albert N. M., was signally hon- 
ored for his contribution to the livestock in- 
dustry when his portrait was hung in the 
Saddle and Sirloin Club Nov. 27. 
president of the American National. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


Edward P. Cliff succeeds John W. 
Spencer as regional forester of the 
Rocky Mountain area. When Mr. Spen- 
cer retires on Dee. 31, he will have com- 


pleted almost 40 years with the Forest | 


Service, the past several of which have 
been marked with considerable strife be- 
tween permittees and Forest Service in 
some parts of the region. Mr. Cliff, a 
Forest Service employee since 1931, is 
at present assistant regional forester in 
charge of range and wildlife manage- 
ment for the intermountain region, with 
offices in Ogden, Utah. 

Dr. Richard T. Clark will head the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture’s work 
on beef and dual-purpose cattle accord- 
ing to the Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration, succeeding the late W. H. 
Black. Headquarters will be at Den- 
ver, Colo. He will have leadership in 
planning, reviewing, and evaluating re- 
search in the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try’s beef and dual-purpose cattle breed- 
ing, feeding and management at Belts- 





ville, Md., and at several bureau field | 


stations and cooperatively at 35 state 
experiment stations. 


Lewis R. Rist, Durango, Colo., super- 
visor of the San Juan National Forest, 
will retire on Dec. 31, to be succeeded by 
Edward Wright, supervisor of the Gunni- 
son forest, according to announcement 
by Regional Forester John W. Spencer, 
who is himself slated for retirement on 
Dec. 31. Harvery O. Robe, assistant in 
the division of operation in the regional 
office in Denver, has been promoted to 
take Mr. Wright’s place. 

Now recovering from injuries received 
in a loading accident is Paul Cornelius of 
the Cornelius Livestock Company at 
Coleville, Calif. Mr. Cornelius sustained 
broken ribs and internal injuries at a 
Sparks, Nev., ranch while loading beef 
cattle he had bought there for his Los 
Angeles packing plant. 


Mrs. John W. Hay, Sr., 76, of Rock | 


Springs, Wyo., died Nov. 14. Mrs. Hay, 
wife of one of southern Wyoming’s lead- 
Ing ranchers, was also the mother of 
J. W. Hay, Jr., and Leonard Hay, wide- 
ly known in livestock circles. 


_The newly named secretary of inte- 
rior, Oscar L. Chapman of Denver, has 
been with the Department of the Inte- 
rior for more than 16 years. He re- 


places J. A. Krug, secretary since March 
of 1946, 


J. A. Carnes, Duncan, Okla., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term on the 
board of directors of the Farm Credit 
Administration of Wichita, Kans., by 
stockholders of the 41 production credit 
associations in Kansas, Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado and New Mexico. This is his 
eighth consecutive three-year term. 
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NORELL HEREFORDS 


Watch for our 
bulls at the 
National- 
Western in 
Denver or see 
them now at the 









Our registered bulls are 
famous as the sires of 
record- making feeder 
calves. 














In the past three years 
calves of this breeding 
have set two world's 
record sales prices. 


Carl Taussig, Jr. 
ranch at 
Boulder, Colo. 


G. Dewey Norell, Collbran, Colo. 











THERMO-STOK WATERING TANKS 
WITH SELF-CONTAINED HEATER UNIT 


Give your stock warm water all winter, THERMO-STOK tanks with built-in heater 
unit provide ice free water at small cost. Sturdy 16-gauge steel construction in- 
sures durability. Heater provides constant heat for periods to 3 days with no at- 
tention. Costs no more than ordinary tank and extra heater. THERMO-STOK 


warms the water for the animal and helps put on gain fast. Remember THERMO- 
STOK. 


ese Doug Clifford 


P. O. Box 6650 STOCKYARDS DENVER 











FOR CONVENIENCE AND EFFICIENCY 
IN SCREWWORM CONTROL 
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Smear 62 (Black) and No. 1000 (White) In Tubes! 
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Florida Chinsdtiel Industries, Inc. 
OCALA, FLORIDA 








‘TELL THEM "YOU SAW IT IN THE PRODUCER" 
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FREEZING WEATHER DUE! 





“WATER BUOY" 
Stock Tank Water Heater 


Here’s an Electric Stock Tank Water Heater 
with an input of 850 watts that will keep a 
drinking spot open at 

20° BELOW ZERO 

IT FLOATS. Water Buoy has sealed-in heavy 
duty rubber lead cord. Pre-tested, enclosed 
thermostat furnishes heat ONLY WHEN NEEDED. 
Scientifically installed heating element gives 
uniform heat. Totally submerged element pre- 
vents heat loss—all heat conducted through 
water. Nine inch float made of heavy gage 
steel—rust-proofed—ttop stays cool. 

VERY ECONOMICAL. In coldest weather re- 
quires current only a few hours a day. Oper- 
ates on 115 volt AC or DC. At your dealer or 
send $14.95. Postage prepaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write Dept 13. 

THE KNEISLEY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Toledo 3, Ohio 
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© i! Ounce Cowboy Denim! 
® Branded Cowhide Label! 
® Buy your correct size... 
They’re Sanforized Shrunk! 
© Scratch-Proof Hip Pockets!, 
® Money-Back Guarantee! 
Boys’ sizes made of 8 oz. Sanforized Denim. 


THE H. D. LEE CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. South Bend, Ind. Trenton, N. J. 
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Posada Boots are worn by 
all Rodeo Champions and 
Movie Stars 


Thirty-two Years Experience 
Prices Beyond Competition 


DAVID POSADA 


1647 N. CAHUENGA BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 








When buying from our advertisers mention 
The Producer. 
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OKLAHOMANS HEAR 
TALKS ON GRASS 


HE MAIN THEME of the Southwest- 

ern Livestock Conservation and Pro- 
duction Clinic, held Nov. 3-4 at Okla- 
homa City, was “grass.” Called by Roy 
J. Turner, the governor of Oklahoma, 
and conducted and sponsored by the 
livestock industry of Oklahoma City with 
the cooperation of various college and 
federal agencies, the clinic offered an 
extensive list of speakers who explored 
the subject of grazing, feeding, pas- 


| ture, etc., from almost every angle. 


Speaking as a practical stockman, 
Alan Rogers of Ellensburg, Wash., 
chairman of the American National’s 
public relations committee, told the as- 
semblage that a better public under- 
standing of the problems and work of 
the livestock industry could come only 
through “giving the people the facts 
about our business.” By way of advice, 
Mr. Rogers reiterated the need to “fight 
for our rights of free enterprise and 
independence of action and not be de- 
luded by the new and popular philos- 
ophy of production controls, marketing 
quotas and federal subsidies.” 

Mr. Rogers is a member of the Wash- 
ington State College board of control; 
Dr. H. G. Bennett, president of Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, introduced him. 

Dr. Horace J. Harper, professor of 
soils at the Oklahoma institution, was 
one of the speakers who emphasized the 
necessity for southwestern stockmen to 
save the soil if they are to stay in busi- 
ness. “More and more of our Oklahoma 
soil,” regretted the speaker, “is being 
plowed and planted with grain, while 
our pastures, which might well be the 
state’s best paying crop, are neglected 
or misused... ” 

The program included addresses by 
Paul Thompson of Terre Haute, Ind.; 
R. C. Pollock, general manager, and M. 
O. Cullen, director, meat merchandising 
department, National Livestock and 
Meat Board, Chicago; Col. Edward N. 
Wentworth, director of Armour & Com- 
pany’s livestock bureau; R. G. Haynie, 
vice-president of Wilson & Company, 
also of Chicago; D. A. Savage, superin- 
tendent of the U. S. Southern Great 
Plains Field Station, Woodward, Okla., 
and other well: known authorities. 


FOR THE BEST FISHIN’ 


This good- 
looking gold- 
mounted 
jewel-set sil- 
ver buckle 
represents 
some late 
news on the 


fishing con- 
test we told 
you about a 


while _ back, 


to take place in the course of the American National’s stay at Miami. The buckle, 
a prize in the contest, is donated by Stone Livestock Company of Denver. May the 


best angler win! 


By the way, since we’re on the subject of giveaways, word comes from Miami 
that there will be a huge supply of coconuts (in the husk) at the convention h 
and you will be able to mail them home for souvenirs. 
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More 
FISHING CONTEST 


News 


Presstime prize offers come from An. Se" 
drew Johnston of the Western Trading Pe 
Post, Dickinson, N. D., and the 0, y 
Franklin Serum Company. 

Mr. Johnson’s contribution will be q 
beautiful varnished maple wood carving 
of a cowboy on a horse, made by Roy 
Lennberg, an outstanding artist whose 9 
work in this form is gaining wide ree. 
ognition. 

The nature of the prize to be donated 
by the Franklin company is yet to be 
decided upon. 


















KANSAS U. BUYS HEREFORDS 


Eighty-five head of grade Hereford 
heifers have been purchased in Texas 
by Kansas State College for use in ex 
perimental feeding and grazing research, 
according to an announcement by Dr. A, 
D. Weber, head of the animal husbandry 
department. The college also plans to J 
buy 65 head of steer calves and 40 year. | 
ling steers soon for other feeding | 
studies. 
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eZ Cleaned ¢ Tested 
@ Be sure to get our prices! 43 varieties 
suitable for fall planting as well as spring, 
WHEAT GRASS: Crested, Slender, 
Western and Intermediate. 
GRASS: Grama, Buffalo, Brome, etc., ete. 
CLOVERS—ALFALFAS 
FREE BULLETINS AND PRICES ON REQUEST 


THE WESTERN SEED CO. OfNvER. cove 


- $$$ 











WHEATLAND RANCH 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 


For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 








AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


